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FOLKLORE + VOLUME 70 - DECEMBER 1959 


Rough Music or Charivari 


by VIOLET ALFORD 


RovuGH Music ts a side line in Social Anthropology which has been 
practically by-passed in England, brought to notice only in Folklore 
Notes and Oueries and such journals. Well-brought-up people who 
like to hear about May Day hymns sung from Church towers and 
judges carrying posies into Court, seem to have closed their eyes to 
the less decorative custom of Rough Music, to have considered it 
so rough, so rude, that they have preferred to pronounce it dead 
and gone. 

\n Avignon Edict in 1337 calls it ‘an obnoxious sport’, a Statute 
of Beziers 1368 an iniquitous game, while Samuel Butler more 
temperately named it an Antique Show. Well-brought-up people 
and folklorists who cannot atford to be so well brought up must 
accept the fact that this 1s exactly what it is. But they may also 
accept the fact that the traditional custom of giving Rough Music 
is stl alive in Europe and in our modern British Isles and that it is, 
to the best of my knowledge, the sole custom boasting written 
testimony of its existence previous to the Middle Ages. 

The testimony of the Monk of St ‘Trond, an eye-witness, records 
the Ship on Wheels, afterwards the famous Narrenschiff, as it was 
carried out of its forest in A.D. 1133 still in its Pagan state. His 
account is treasure trove to folklorists, yet it cannot compare as 
regards antiquity with the testimony on the Donkey Ride more 
than a thousand years earlier. 

Rough Music is the beginning of popular justice, the overture on 
pots and pans, whistles and bells, outside the house of a culprit; 
the second and more deadly stage is the Ride on a donkey, a ladder 
or a pole. ‘The culprit, or a neighbour representing him, is seated 
on a donkey facing its tail which he ignominiously holds in place of 
reins. leis thus paraded, Rough Music accompanying him. 
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The third stage is a public play, a re-enactment of the censured 
conduct, with a mock judgement and sentence. 

Such popular justice is found all over Europe from Portugal to 
the Balkans, from Italy to Scotland. History is unwavering from 
Nicholaus Damiscenus to modern Police Records. Never was 
there so tenacious a characteristic of the European peoples as this 
will of theirs to register disapproval of acts which in themselves 
may not be agin the law. No Church edicts, penances, threats of 
excommunication, no civil imprisonments, fines, have succeeded 
in putting an end to the obnoxious sport. 

The reasons for staging these performances, which of course 
overlap and intermingle in the way of all human designs, are as 
follows. 

First the remarriage of a widow or widower, especially if the 
new partner is of a very different age. 

Second the beating of a man by his wife. 

Thirdly comes adultery on the part of the wife; in former times 
and now again in modern times, like conduct on the part of the 
husband may also bring the punishment. 

After these main reasons comes a variety of others ; loose conduct 
on the part of unmarried people — but only in such regions as do 
not subscribe to the older morality of proving a girl’s capability for 
motherhood before marriage — marriage with a ‘foreigner’ though 
he be from the next village, once a perjuror is mentioned and just 
occasionally hatred of some public person. Sexual immorality 
generally incites the third degree, the immorality of a thief or a 
burner of haystacks is left for the police to deal with. In France, 
country of ‘justice’ outside the Law, the veriest trifles will serve as 
an excuse, for instance a bridegroom who did not offer gauffres to 
the village youth, some one who refused to subscribe for a fiddler 
for another man’s wedding, the mother of the postman at Gallargues 
because she remarried a week after her son’s wedding. Out of 250 
examples under my hand I find 77 are for the remarriage of widows 
or widowers, 49 for husband-beating, 35 for adultery, 89 for other 
causes, 24 of which are in the special group directed at newly 
married couples as a communal warning and _ prophylactic 
treatment. 

With one single exception every legal decree or judgement that 
has come to my notice, and these range from the twelfth to the 
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twentieth centuries, has been directed against disturbances at 
second marriages. 

To these grounds must be added off-the-schedule causes such 
as for a schoolmaster who allowed an enraged parent of a pupil to 
attack him, divorce, failure to support an illegitimate child, even 
the jilting of a betrothed — man or girl, and always the curious 
preventive treatment to newly married couples, giving them the 
Donkey Ride, pulling them in a sled up and down a mountain path 
in Cantabria, making the bridegroom walk into a pond to plant a 
flagpole in the middle, making the newly-married men dance in 
the inn with horns on their heads. 

The first reference we have to the Donkey Ride is by Nicholaus 
Damiscenus (Fragment 130)! who states that both man and woman 
guilty of adultery are taken round the town on a donkey a fixed 
number of times. What we call Skimmington was therefore a 
traditional punishment in the first century B.c. In the first century 
A.D. Plutarch asks ‘Who was the woman that rode on a donkey at 
Cumae?’ and answers his own question thus: ‘Any woman taken 
in adultery they used to bring into the market-place and set her on 
a certain stone in plain sight of everyone. In like manner they then 
proceeded to mount her upon a donkey, and when she had been 
led about the circuit of the entire city, she was required again to 
take her stand upon the same stone and for the rest of her life to 
continue in disgrace, bearing the name of “‘donkey-rider’’.”? 

Originally therefore — if indeed these classical examples had 
not already moved far from their origin — it would seem that 
Rough Music and the Donkey Ride had been separate affairs. 
Ducange gives both Asinus and Charivari,’ the last equating our 
Rough Music. Sixteenth-century pictures show the donkey, pots 
and pans, horns and drummers, all arrayed together, so that the 
two must have become parts of the whole long before Ducange 
thus specifies them. Village people as a rule firmly believe that 
their assumption of justice is their right, a right acquired from 
some mysterious power, ranging from the Lord of the Manor in 
England to the Emperor Charles Quint in Picardy. In ‘Thurston- 
land, Yorkshire, the right must be obtained by parading the 


'C. Miller, Fragmenta Historicum Graecorum, II11, p. 462. 
? Moralia, 1V, Translation Babbitt, 1936. 
® Ducange, Glossarium, ed. 1883. (First published 1678.) 
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culprit through three townships — two would not establish it. 
They will assert the right if the police interfere; if summoned they 
will use it as a plea before the Magistrates in all good faith. A 
Yorkshire verse announced 


Pray take warning, 
For this is above the law. 


The Basques, whose performances in the name of morality 
transcend anything I know elsewhere, baldly declare in a rhymed 
punishment play 


We have given this Charivari 
Because it is our right, 


while in 1928 a ‘monsieur’ climbed on a cart in the middle of a 
surging mob of 1500 rough musicians at St Pierre d’Entremont in 
Savoy, to assure the crowd that they were within their rights and 
to incite them against the gendarmes. 

These preliminary observations apply more or less to the whole 
of Europe (always with regional differences as in every branch 
of folklore) examples lessening towards the north until the Ork- 
neys, Shetland and Scandinavia produce none so far as I can 
ascertain. 

The Names. Rough Music means precisely what it says and 
belongs chiefly to the south of England. The following Ride is 
Skimmity or a Skimmington and the word has been connected 
with the huge skimming ladle supposed to be carried by the wife 
who has beaten her man. This name is widely spread and is 
sometimes given to the culprit himself. Riding the Stang, belonging 
to the north of England, again means what it says for a stang is a 
pole and astride this artificial steed the culprit must ride. In France 
the Donkey Ride, in various dialectic forms, takes the place of the 
Stang as Charivari takes the place of Rough Music. In southern 
Europe bell-ringing is so marked a feature of the music that we 
find in Spain Cencerrada, in Italy far campanate or Scampanate, in 
the Basque lands Zinzarrotsa and Galarrotsa (a night din with 
bells) while the German language beginning in Alsatia, gives 
Katzenmusik and Eselritt. The French word Charivari is widely 
known and has taken strange shapes in distant countries. 

The origin of this word is still questioned. A satirical paper 
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founded in Paris in 1832, publishing mordant caricatures of public 
personages, bore the word as its title. Punch or the London 
Charivari, followed suit though never so viciously, the well-known, 
now almost discarded cover showing Mr Punch indulging in the 
Donkey Ride though not in the ignominious position, surrounded 
by a rout of nymphs and satyrs. Practically every prohibition, 
ecclesiastical and secular, uses the word Charivari in one form or 
another. 

The Instruments. Extraordinary objects are brought into use as 
instruments for the Rough Music. Besides the regulation pots and 
pans, bells and horns, we hear of the Taureau Braou in a dialect of 
the langue d’Oc, booming alarmingly in the night. This is a deep 
pot covered with skin through which a cord or a chain is drawn to 
and fro resulting in a hollow roar. A kneading-trough is set on 
sled-runners to be pulled to and fro, squeaking and groaning; 
cartwheels are made to turn with similar noises, even a grain-drier, 
ventilateur a grains, producing still worse sounds together with 
blasts of air, has been brought beneath the culprit’s windows and 
pressed into use. 

The Songs. Although songs of every sort are used to describe the 
crime and to let the criminal know what is really thought of him, 
I have not heard a single tune nor been able to find a printed air 
across the length and breadth of Europe. I have come to the con- 
clusion that in our islands the songs are shouted in recitative. This 
is partly on account of the uneven length of their lines and lack of 
rhythm but chiefly because nobody can remember any tune at all. 
Taking into account the folksong and ballad memories of our 
people all over the country, it seems incredible that tunes belonging 
to such emotional and prized occasions can be completely forgotten. 
Recent outbreaks furnish no more musical evidence than historical 
ones. 

In France Van Gennep with his host of informants — this 
meticulous and indefatigable collector went himself all too little 
into the field — reports many Charivari songs and verses some 
with better scansion than ours, but never a tune. He mentions 
professional verse-makers for these occasions, particularly a certain 
cobbler from Villefranche while a book of Charivari songs of the 
seventeenth century is in the archives at Castelnaudary.* These 

* Manuel de Folklore Frangais. Paris, 1946. Vol. I, part IT. 
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may have been sung to popular tunes already known. The Basque 
improvising poets are in the habit of selecting a well-known 
traditional air and fitting their verses to it. This they do not only 
for Charivaris but for all great occasions. When their imagination 
needs a lengthened line the music has to lengthen its line also to 
accommodate too many syllables. In western Jugoslavia_ the 
improvising poets who accompany themselves on_ regional 
instruments, do much the same, while further east the Balkan 
manner of recitative is certainly used for ‘crying’ the crimes. In 
Rumania this is called strigaturi. 

Injuries and Deaths resulting from the people’s Justice. Neither 
Rough Musicians nor their victims go scatheless in either body or 
soul. A writer in La Revue de Folklore Frangais made an inquiry 
into injuries caused by and at Charivaris in his region of south- 
west France. His results are five cases of the culprit firing on his 
accusers, two people blinded, two killed and one suicide. To this 
I add a Charivarier killed by the culprit in Belgium, one wounded 
and frequent firings in Portugal sometimes resulting in death, a 
suicide ‘from remorse’ in Scotland, one killed, two wounded and 
a suicide after the same Charivari in the Pays Basque. These 
tragedies merely open an unknown list. 

In our own Islands we have some excellent literary descriptions 
written by eye-witnesses. John Stowe on Strove Monday at 
Charing Cross 1562, saw a true folk procession — townsfolk — 
inflicting punishment on, not the culprit but his next door neigh- 
bour as his substitute, for allowing his wife to beat him. Samuel 
Butler in Hudibias a century later, gives a trenchant account of 
another London procession, hearing a din 


They might distinguish different noise 
Of Horns and Pans and Dogs and Boys. 
But when the sight appeared in view 
They found it was an antique show. 


Antique indeed as we have seen — about 1800 years old. 

A well-known description is that of the Skimmington adminis- 
tered to ‘Thomas Hardy’s Mayor of Casterbridge, ‘She’s facing the 
head, he’s facing the tail’, and the awful realization that the 
effigics represented the Mayor and Lucette. 

There are plenty of examples recorded: I will mention one in 
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1860 at Leckhampton, Glos. when, says the recounter, ‘the police 
silenced for ever the Rough Music’, which assuredly they did 
not do. 

A prolonged uproar took place at Quemerford near Calne in 
1618. People came from Calne at 8 o’clock in the morning asking 
if a ‘Skimmington dwelt there’ and at noon a drummer appeared 
with a mob of three to four hundred men and a man with ‘two 
shining horns hanging by his ears’ riding on a horse. ‘The quarrel- 
ling couple were exceedingly roughly handled and everybody had 
to appear before a Justice of the Peace for Wiltshire.’ This account 
is worth reading as an example of the lengths to which popular 
justice would go. 

Our most original method is the Devon Stag Hunt. A man-stag, 
wrapped in sacking, horns on his head, ran through the town 
making odd whinnying noises pursued by the hunt, to end the 
chase on the doorstep of the person to be punished. The hounds 
were dressed up too and made a barking noise, a red-coated 
huntsman urging them on with a cracking whip. On the culprits’ 
doorstep the stag fell down, the bladder of ox blood he carried 
was slit open to leave its condemnatory red pool on the step. ‘The 
Hunt and the public would agree it was a ‘good job done’ and 
hoped the culprits would leave the town — which they often did. 
After this everyone had a drinking jollification and prided them- 
selves on their moral outlook — I had this and more from Miss 
Theo Brown but it has since appeared in Folklore, Vol. 43, June 
1952, where you may read the details, horrid, reprehensible and 
amusing. 

The latest example I know — and I| am surprised a still later one 
has not appeared in the papers — was at West Hoathley, Sussex 
in July 1947. There were a few uncomprehending reports of it at 
the time. The victim was a well-to-do man who complained to the 
police that the village young men made noises outside his house 
at night. The police mildly asked them not to do so, whereupon 
vague noises became the noise ‘Pots and Kettles of all keys’ as in 
Hudibras, horns, bells, drums. They continued their serenade for 
the regulation three nights and when asked why they did it they 
invoked their time-honoured ‘right’. The local police told me this 
themselves — ‘They said, “It is our right.”"’ Rough Music had 

* Folklore 41, 1930, p. 287-90. 
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not been given within anyone’s memory — how had they learned 
of the right? 
FRANCE 

The country most appreciative of the /udum inquitatis as the 
Statute of Beziers called it in 1368 is certainly France. It suits the 
malicious turn of mind — English ‘malicious’, not French 
‘malicieux’ — of the young men, their jealousy and their esprit 
gallois. As in England so in La Doulce France there are literary 
examples, in Le Roman de Fauvel of the fourteenth century and 
in what is known as Le Ballet Ardent in 1393. ‘This has been very 
wrongly used in Histories of the Dance. It was no sort of dance but 
a Charivari led by the King himself to mark the fourth marriage of 
one of the Queen’s ladies. You will remember how he and his chain 
of five Courtiers dressed in frayed-out linen smeared with pitch 
to represent Wild Men, caught fire and how four of them were 
burned to death and how the fifth saved himself by plunging into 
a copper vessel of washing-up water in the pantry. The King, 
Charles VI lost the remains of his feeble wits.* 

After this frightful occurrance Charivaris went gaily on and so 
many are recorded, so much personal evidence have I received that 
I must go at once to the region richest in examples. ‘The North- 
East, Picardy and the South-West of France supply the best 
material today. 

The culprit on the Donkey or his obliging next-door neighbour 
sits in the classical attitude holding the tail. He has an obligatory 
cry ‘Elle m’a battu!’ This must be a traditional cry for as early as 
1383 a woman was led about by a self-appointed Judge, a medieval 
young tough named Martin, who continually called out that she 
had beaten her husband, while in 1417 the beaten husband 
himself cried to the crowd ‘Que ma femme m’a battu et qu’il 
convient chevaucher I’ane!’ 

In 1950 we hear it again. 

In the sombre forests of the Landes they are greatly addicted to 
the obnoxious sport. People have told me how the Charivari is 
dreaded, how they demand large quantities of wine and if not 
satisfied they return every night for a week. If the gendarmes 
appear the rough musicians just vanish into the forest. A Basque 
village musician had a good deal to tell me of Landais popular 


* La Chronique du Réligieux de St Denis, Bellaguet, 1839. 
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justice for he had been engaged many a time to supply real, not 
Rough Music, for the Donkey Ride. 

In the Pays Basque itself the custom certainly reaches its apogee. 
These people aiment se montrer as a young Frenchman living 
amongst them rightly told me. They keep alive their Pastorales, 
plays descended from Medieval Mysteries but with strong folk 
elements. We have historical records of Charivari plays from the 
eighteenth century, one famous example at, Espelette going on 
every night for a month. 

In the Soule province a Pastorale is allowed by the Préfet — 
whose authority is necessary for an outdoor theatre temporarily 
filling the place — but a Charivari is not. So they interpolate a 
Charivari scene amongst those of the Pastorale, without change of 
costume. One sees Sara, Abraham’s wife, suddenly turn into the 
husband-beating woman, or Charlemagne into the much married 
elderly widower to be punished. The Epilogue announces in 
traditional manner ‘You have heard our Tragedy’ although the 
audience has been rocking with Rabelaisian laughter. ‘The Gascon 
police are quite unconscious of the changes of character. 

In the province of Basse Navarre the whole play, Tobera 
Mustrak, will be composed by local poets and enacted with 
dancing interludes by the Carnival Morris dancers, ‘The plays are 
so scurrilous, the police who cannot mistake action although they 
may not understand words, interfere and the whole company, 
actors and dancers, cross the frontier to the nearest Spanish 
Basque village and carry on over there. 

All this is in full flower today. 

In May 1950 I called on a folklorist friend, a doctor at Cambo 
and rather idly asked if there had been a Charivari lately in that 
neighbourhood. His answer rapped out like a pistol shot: ‘Last 
night. One killed and two wounded.’ 

It turned into a most remarkable affair attracting attention even 
in the Paris papers. 

There had been rumours of an illicit love affair, both lovers 
married people. ‘Then greenery was sown in the untraditional form 
of lime sprinkled between the two houses, one of which was an inn. 
Under the shuttered windows of the inn Rough Music burst out, 
larded with violently injurious calls. When the uproar had run its 
course, the group of men responsible started home down a narrow 
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lane. ‘T'wo shots cracked through the darkness, one young man fell 
instantly, his brother was wounded in the thigh, a friend in the 
hand. 

The Bayonne police were brought, an enquiry started. The 
reputed lover, a natural suspect, had one of those unshakable 
alibis, had been away from home that night with friends who, 
perhaps too eagerly, supported his statements. Suspicion then 
rested for a while on a certain Agarra who had himself suffered the 
‘greenery’ some time before, linking his farm with the same inn 
and who, it was thought, might have taken postponed vengeance 
on the Charivari band of men. The ‘Gascon’ police could obtain 
nothing from the Basques questioned — they never can — and 
Agarra was released. When the police left, apparently uneasy in 
their minds, they cautioned the local gendarmes, ‘You will find 
him in the lane where the young man was killed.’ 

Their psychological flair, if this is what it was, proved correct. 
Agarra was found hanging from the branch of an oak in a wood 
close to the lane. So the Charivari of Elissaberri claimed a second 
death. 

One of the ancient customs of this country is the importance 
assumed by the ‘first neighbour’ in times of stress. When Etcheko 
Jaun, the Master of the House, dies, his nearest neighbour on 
Church side of the house, though not of the family, takes over the 
running of the farm or business for a few days and acts as chief 
mourner, following the coffin first in his long, black cloak and old- 
fashioned top hat. After the death of Agarra his first neighbour 
was duly performing his duties when, in the Church itself, he was 
seized with a fit of frenzy and was taken out with difficulty by 
friends and the doctor. While the struggle was going on the 
demented man cried out in true Charivari style, ‘I wear the horns, 
and they are beating me!’ 

The Elissaberri Galarrotsa now claims one killed, one suicide, 
two wounded, one madman and — to end tragérie in comedy — 
his eldest son just saved from death by choking next day after 
swallowing a chicken bone.* 

” This was the cry raised at Saintonge in 1417, p. 512. 


* All this information is from local sources and newspapers of the Sud Ouest 


region. 
I did not learn how the funeral of a suicide came to be held in Church but 


Monsieur le Curé was merciful. 
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We now cross the Pyrenees which, in spite of Louis XIV still cut 
off Spain from Europe — only a few months ago a child yelled 
‘Europa!’ at me in the street of Jerez de la Frontera — and find 
our custom in Portugal. There is alas no space for such a great and 
diverse land as Spain although I would have liked to make some 
comments on Dr Pitt Rivers’ Vitos as the Charivari was called in 
his village and which he describes in The People of the Sierra.® 

In the coastal regions of Beira Mar in Portugal they choose 
Shrove ‘Tuesday for calling pulhas. The moralists dress themselves 
in their Sunday black, arm themselves with the enormous funnels 
used in wine-growing countries and go to some rising ground or a 
noticeable clump of trees. Four of them post themselves to face 
the four points of the compass. Then, the huge funnel raised to act 
as a megaphone, the first man shouts, his voice booming through 
the night 


‘Have you heard that Maria Coelho has a lover? She has a lover and 
his name is Antonio Pinto.’ 


The second man replies through Ars funnel 


‘Yes, | have heard that Maria Coelho has a lover and that his name is 
Antonio Pinto.’ 


The third man takes up the cry, and the fourth, so that the accusa- 
tion is boomed to all four points of the compass. 

Off they then go to another vantage spot and there repeat their 
cry. They travel for miles round the countryside and are much 
dreaded by families who have something to hide. Sometimes feeling 
runs so high against the self-appointed accusers that they are 
attacked, fired at, killed. In the villages such killing is not con- 
sidered as murder, for contrary to the widely-believed ‘right’, 
crying pulhas is thought to be forbidden. 

These cries ring through a large part of Portugal — even in 
Andalusia where they are called pregones. 


We now recross the Pyrenees and indeed the whole of Europe, 
leaving the extraordinarily interesting variants of Charivari found 
in Hungary only just named. There is the Virgin Herd-Driving in 
East Hungary by girls against a girl who is late in marrying, the 
punishment of young men and girls if Carnival passes and no 

* London, 1954. 
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engagements are announced and the Herald who runs through the 
village cracking his whip as a signal that Rough Music is about to 
begin. 

In Serbia we find the two first degrees of punishment and also a 
solemn cursing which takes the place of Charivari. ‘This ceremony 
is still in use and is now to discover criminals of a worse sort than 
those who earn a Charivari. 

Each man as he utters his curse throws a stone on a pile. The 
pile itself becomes accurséd — the Stones of Anathema. Suspected 
people are summoned to the cursing and if they do not appear they 
are considered guilty.!” 

In Rumania we get the word Sharivari again, with an S. The 
insults are shouted in a rythmical recitative called Strigaturi. 
Rumania is rich in these recitatives and very striking they are. We 
heard examples on the arena of the Royal Albert Hall from 
Rumanian dancers who visited the English Folk Dance Festival. 
‘The young men appeared to be mocking their fellow dancers. 

Bulgaria knows the custom in modified forms, but when we get 
back to the country of our first record, 100 B.c. there we find it still 
in the eighteenth century and probably today, on the mainland and 
on the Greek island of Skyros. A French traveller — I am sur- 
prised he troubled to mention it so familiar as it must have been to 
him in his own France — tells us that during the Greek Carnival 
the Donkey Ride was administered to any lady ‘belle ou laide’ who 
had transgressed village conventions." 

While following the custom of Charivari across Europe, even at 
the express speed of this paper, one particular question arises — 
Why, among many reasons for refusing to conform to village 
conventions, is only the very restricted range of reasons I began 
with, punished with Charivari? 

The custom, its upper layers of foundation resting on the 
enforcement of village conventions seems to me to derive from a 
far deeper foundation than keeping in step with public opinion, 
to spring from far more vital causes. We should, I believe, reverse 
the proposition and enquire into the origins of the village con- 
ventions which provoke the custom. 


»°'T. P. Dordevic, Le Village comme Fuge dans notre Droit Populaire, Belgrade 
949. 
1 Pitton de Tournefort, Relation d’un Voyage au Levant, 1717. 
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When reversed I am brought to believe that these conventions 
have arisen from three primary needs of man as once set forth by 
Sir James Frazer — to live, to eat, to beget children. It has always 
been my endeavour to look all round me for indication as to 
origins and not to become a fertility fanatic. But years of study of 
European and other folk dance and drama more often than not 
have obliged me to perceive a fertility foundation below other 
layers — often not so far below, sometimes staring one in the 
face. 

Actions originally designed to fill those primary needs, to live, 
to eat, to beget children, sautent aux yeux when one takes the 
trouble to go oneself to look. 

Living presupposes eating, eating presupposes working to 
obtain the food to live and to beget the next generation to carry on 
the task. Failure to do these things was and is to stand in the way 
of man’s progress, in the way of Life itself and is therefore a sin 
against the community. In some Hungarian villages a man who 
refuses to work is put into the same category as a murderer.'? The 
first will not use his hands, the second deprives the community of 
a pair of hands. 

Hence also, that scorn of both childless and of unmarried people 
— the fining in Ireland of an unmarried man when he reaches 
thirty, the daubing of his doorposts, the mockery of girls who 
coiffent Ste Catharine — at the advanced age of twenty-five — the 
more than mockery, the brutality, to Swiss girls at Carnival time. 
In Aargau they are driven out to an open moor while others are 
dancing, they are put up to auction in the inn, drenched with wine, 
to punish them for their continued childless state. Like the Virgin 
Herd-driving in Hungary, ‘Dame, vous devez le service de vous 
marier.’ The Danaids, we may remember, were punished for their 
unmarried state by being forced to carry water in a sieve in the 
Nether World. 

Detestation of the unmarried state works its way into folktale 
and folksong constantly corroborates ; 


The sister she went beyond the seas 
Where she lived an old maid with the black savagees. 


and more romantically the Czech lj, na Vrbovcoch, 
"8 Dr Viola Tomori, A parasztsdg személétének alakuldsa, 1935. 
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There at the side a girl is standing, 
No partner bids her join the dance."® 


while the accepted end for an ‘old maid’ was to lead apes in Hell. 

Hence also those preventive Charivaris of newly married people; 
the man must wear the horns, they both must take a Donkey Ride, 
are drenched with water, covered with bran and conversely the 
honours done them during their first year of marriage. They have 
graduated into the highest village group, and are given tasks to 
secure prosperity because the aura of potential parenthood 
envelopes them. They light the midsummer fire while cries of 
‘plenty of sons!’ or “Three children at a time’ are heard as the 
flames roar up; provide the Firewheel to roll down the hill, the 
man must be King of the Carnival and Keeper of the funds. 

If there are no children after a year’s marriage the young wife 
will be visited and given nuts (a widely spread fertility symbol) or 
discover a doll in her bed. 

Widows and widowers cannot expect a quiverful of children. 
Their remarriage is detested and gets the highest proportion of 
Charivaris (77 out of 250). 

Again ‘illicit love is frequently supposed to injure the crops’ so 
greenery must be sown between the two houses and Rough Music 
must burst out beneath the windows. 

But low on the list of culprits comes loose conduct in an 
unmarried girl. This is because in an agricultural community an 
extra child as the Basques say, is a welcome child, because, in the 
French countryside, ‘C’est un signé de gloire d’avoir les enfants 
avant de se marier.’ 

Thus by the gradual lifting of layer after layer — and I could 
add so much more and hope to do so in a book now in preparation 
— we may begin to comprehend the variously understood reasons 
for administering folk justice. 

I end with a quotation from Brand, father of British folklore. 


‘I might conclude this subject with an Apology, it is not of the most 
delicate kind. .. .’ 


18 Folk Songs of Europe, ed. Maud Karpeles, London, 1956. 
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A Technique for Ascertaining the Age of 
Folklore’ 


by EDWARD A. ARMSTRONG 


Tue status of folklore as a scientific discipline and a branch of 
social anthropology requires that it should apply to its data 
techniques comparable with those which have proved successful in 
other fields. In biology progress was slow until two methods of 
investigation were combined, Aristotelian and Platonic, deductive 
and inductive. On the one hand were the collectors, those primarily 
interested in specimens, who amassed facts and used empirical 
methods, on the other the philosophically minded who theorized 
and argued from a@ priori premises and principles — sometimes 
sitting a little loose to facts. This antithesis must not be pressed for 
everybody is something of a Platonist as well as an Aristotelian, and 
each of us embodies to some extent a collector and a theorizer. 
In biology it was not until a vast array of specimens and facts 
became available that a Darwin could arise to deduce a principle 
applicable to all living things. In this centenary year of the enun- 
ciation of the principle of evolution by Darwin and Wallace we do 
well to remind ourselves that their contribution lay primarily in 
directing attention to the implications of clues which led to the 
fruitful investigation of the relationships, past and present, of 
organisms. ‘The concept of the ‘mutability of species’ transformed 
biological thought. 

We are now in the position of having acquired a great deal of 
knowledge concerning human culture, ancient and modern, and 
we should be able to apply to it interpretative principles shedding 
light on past as well as present cultures. In so far as folklore is 
concerned with data surviving from the past, scholars who study it 
have in their keeping a treasure no less valuable than the artifacts 
preserved in museums. The principles which we have to apply 
alike to detect the relationships between beliefs and customs extant 
at present and their connexions in the past are evolutionary. Any 


1 A paper read before the Folk-lore Society in the year of the Darwin-Wallace 
Centenary celebrations. 
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technique for dating folklore must be of this nature. The principle 
of natural selection applies to myths as well as microbes, and 
comparable principles to those used by the biologist may be applied 
to folklore. This is recognized to some extent but a more determined 
application of these principles would yield valuable results. It is 
essential to realize that the study of present relationships must go 
hand in hand with the investigation of evolutionary history. If, for 
example, we wish to classify ants correctly in relation to one another 
we must not only compare specimens of the different species alive 
at present but also take account of the fossil record — the speci- 
mens preserved in amber. In the study of many biological groups 
such precise techniques and methods of counter-checking have 
been devised that, for example, it is possible to predict with a high 
degree of certainty what a fossil ancestor of one of the members of 
a well-investigated group would look like were such a fossil to be 
found. So, in folklore, we should proceed on the assumption that 
if we knew enough about a custom or belief which has survived 
from the past we could deduce the cultural setting from which it 
has come to us. If the biologist is to understand the nature of a 
horse it is not enough to know the anatomy and study the behaviour 
of the modern horse. He has to know a good deal about the charac- 
teristics of the ancestors of the horse and their habitats. ‘The study 
of folklore remains on the collecting level and liable to be labelled 
with the scientist’s most denigrating of epithets — anecdotalism — 
unless we adopt analogous procedure. 

It has been too readily assumed that this is impossible. The late 
Professor Gordon Childe expressed the opinion that ‘the content 
of religious belief’ of pre-literate peoples is ‘irretrievably lost’. 
This is, of course, not without a measure of truth, but such an 
attitude stultifies research. In biology new research techniques 
have been developed so recently that no worker in this field would 
commit himself to a comparable negative attitude concerning the 
limits of discovery in his own discipline. During the last thirty 
years or so at least four new techniques for investigating the past 
have been made available. By means of Carbon 14 dating he can 
ascertain with greater exactitude the age of fossil bones. He can 
determine the relationship of species by serological techniques and 
thus discover the biological stems from which modern species have 
originated. Now that it is known that instincts are inherited as 
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specifically as structures he can investigate relationship and 
ancestry by studying comparative behaviour. It is also possible to 
obtain insight into the history of species by comparing their 
parasites. If in so short a period the biologist has obtained so many 
new tools to help him in his investigation of the past, why should 
we, interested in a science which is in a retarded state of develop- 
ment because scholars have seldom taken its possibilities seriously, 
despair of improving our techniques and finding progressively 
more accurate answers to our questions about the past? 

In the penultimate sentence of “The Origin of Species’ Darwin 
used words which read rather strangely now: ‘We may look 
forward with sure confidence to a secure future of great length. 
And as natural selection works solely by and for the good of each 
being, all corporeal and mental endowments will tend to progress 
towards perfection.’ This sentence begs many questions, especially 
in regard to the meaning of the words ‘good’ and ‘progress’ — and 
many humanistic writers have followed suit. Implicit in it, never- 
theless, are two sound hypotheses important fer our present 
purpose — that orderly process is discernible in nature and human 
society and that it tends to produce differentiation and variety. 
Accepting that this is so we have a clue to guide us through the 
labyrinth of man’s beliefs and institutions in the past. It is simply 
the diagram of the ancestral tree, though we must remind ourselves 
at every stage of the dangers of over-simplification. 

This principle, as applied to folklore, is, of course, familiar to 
you all. ‘The concept of the Divine Kingship has enabled the 
ancestry of many of our institutions to be better understood. It has 
been abused, as was inevitable with so attractive a clue to problems 
of comparative anthropology, and it has been used too glibly to 
explain past and present customs, but it remains true that the 
postulate of an archaic Divine Kingship makes possible the 
interpretation of much which would otherwise be obscure. ‘Thus, 
if we postulate an archaic enthronement ritual, not only do we find 
that substantial elements of it appear in modern coronation 
ceremonies but also that other present-day rituals, such as marriage 
and initiation, contain comparable elements — for instance, the 
crowning of the bride, and sometimes the bridegroom as well, at 
weddings in parts of Asia as well as in Europe. It is open to an 
objector to claim that such similarities are due to human psycho- 
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logical processes being everywhere fundamentally similar but 
investigation of the historical facts indicates that this is not the 
explanation, though, of course, the craving for the satisfaction of 
certain fundamental impulses has played a part. It is a much more 
plausible view that an element in the archaic enthronement 
ceremonial, namely the marriage, has branched off from the parent 
stem and, like the rooting tip of a bramble spray, achieved 
independence, retaining or re-acquiring as it extended from the 
parent trunk or tradition, elements similar to or akin to those of the 
parent stem. Anointing, a rite associated with kingship in the 
ancient Middle East, remains as an element in our coronation 
service but occurs also in ceremonies for the consecration of 
bishops, the baptism of infants and the unction of the sick. In short, 
ancient royal ceremonies have diffused and become democratized. 
Ceremonial which was once confined to royalty has been extended 
to the ordinary man at his birth, wedding or death-bed. Written 
records provide evidence for this democratization in recent times 
and similarities in enthronement and coronation rites over a great 
area of the world suggest that they are derived from a common 
ancient source. Similar democratization has occurred with clothing. 
Costumes which were once confined to the aristocracy have been 
adopted by the peasantry and become local or national costumes. 
A survey of a large number of coronation, wedding and other 
ceremonies reveals affinities between them, and the more we 
endeavour to trace their history the more plausible it seems that 
they are like the leaves of a tree to this extent, that as leaves are on 
twigs on branches, and branches on limbs attached to the trunk 
springing from a single root system, so if we could go back along 
the branches and trunk of the tree of tradition we would find the 
gnarled, deep-set roots from which these ceremonials had sprung. 
If this is in some sense true it means that we have a useful working 
hypothesis and may adopt devices for checking and counter- 
checking analogous to those used by the biologist. ‘The structural 
similarities between man and gorilla are greater than between man 
and baboon even to a superficial observer. The extent of the 
affinities can be demonstrated. Serum immunized against man 
gives precipitation of 69 per cent when mixed with gorilla blood 
and only 29 per cent when mixed with that of the baboon. Fossil 
evidence confirms that the branch up which man ascended is 
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closer to the branch up which the gorilla climbed than that lower 
limb along which the baboon made its way. Similarly scrutiny of 
various enthronement ceremonies suggests that some are more 
closely related than others. In Hocart’s analysis he shows that the 
Cambodian rite is derived from the much older Indian ceremony, 
but there are many omissions. So, too, the Fijian ceremonial is 
much poorer in detail than the Indian. Pursuing our metaphor, on 
the ancestral tree of these ceremonies the Indian ceremony is 
nearer the main trunk than the other two. We have records of a few 
ancient coronation ceremonies which are for the folklorist as 
fossils for the palaeontologist. ‘The Egyptian ritual includes a 
number of components, such as crowning, bestowing insignia, 
vesting and anointing, which appear in most later ceremonies. 
In it, as in the Indian ritual, the water used in the lustration was 
poured from two vessels —a procedure so unlikely to occur in 
both unless the Indian was ultimately derived from the Egyptian 
that it provides confirmation of transmission down the centuries. 
Similarly in the Vedic, Byzantine and English rites the vesting 
with three garments indicates how a ceremony tends to re-acquire 
lost elements — for the Roman ceremonial had abandoned, in the 
time of the Republic, much of the ritual pattern. 

‘The analogy of the development of a tree and the evolution of 
ritual must not be pressed too far, but the phenomenon, already 
mentioned, by which a twig may take root and begin an indepen- 
dent existence is of some value if we remember that rituals with a 
fissile origin may possess only those characteristics of the branch 
tip. An element in an elaborate ritual may achieve an autonomous 
existence. For instance, dances become detached from ritual and a 
folk-tale theme may become changed in the course of its travels 
and take root in different cultures in changed forms just as in 
different environments the habit of a plant may vary considerably. 
We must also bear in mind that although the principle of differen- 
tiation implies development from the simple to the complex, some 
ceremonies which have travelled far in time and space, like the 
Fijian coronation, have become simplified through the loss of some 
elements, which may, however, be found in other ceremonies. The 
principle of differentiation remains exemplified. Similarly, simpli- 
fication of structure may take place in some organisms, such as 
some internal parasites. In short, this principle of the evolution of 
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human traditions and institutions is a useful working hypothesis, 
not an Open Sesame to the past. It provides a technique for extra- 
polating our knowledge of the present into the past and cross- 
checking one extrapolation with another. 

I may seem to have stressed the evolution of coronation ritual 
disproportionately but to make my point that in any field the 
evolutionary point of view is indispensable it has been necessary to 
deal with myth and ritual which are well documented. My concern 
has been to urge that we need not despair of learning about man’s 
spiritual life in the past and I have emphasized the evolutionary 
principle because it enables us to take a coherent view of past 
cultural change. It is basic to all research into the past. Gordon 
Childe, in perhaps the last paper he wrote, said: “The intrusion of 
diffusion as an agent of evolution, not of course as an alternative 
thereto, has so drastically altered the historical process that no 
analogy between the evolution of species and the evolution of 
societies is valid,’ and in the same number of Antiquity Leslie 
White wrote: ‘It is now clear that both of these processes of culture 
change (evolution and diffusion) are universal and fundamental: 
each one merits as much respect as the other.’ Both of these views 
embody confusion and are misleading. Our primary task is the 
study of the evolution of elements within societies, not of the 
evolution of the societies themselves. That is far too ambitious a 
project at the present stage of such studies. ‘To regard evolution 
and diffusion each as fundamental is as if the biologist were to 
regard evolution and distribution as two quite distinct and separate 
lines of study. This he would not, and indeed cannot, do for 
evolution and distribution are bound up with one another. An 
organism, its history and relationships, cannot be understood out 
of context. Knowledge of how it attained its present distribution 
and adapted itself to the habitats it occupies is essential to an 
understanding of its evolutionary history. So, in social anthropology 
and folklore, research into evolution and distribution must be 
integrated, for diffusion is simply distribution with the emphasis 
on ‘how’ rather than ‘where’. 

In our task of investigating the evolutionary history and age of 
folklore we have three techniques available, each of which should 
be used, where possible, to check conclusions reached by the other 
methods — the Historical, Geographical and Psychological. ‘There 
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is nothing new about these methods but I would suggest that when 
used in conjunction with one another and applied according to 
evolutionary principles we have a technique which might be 
profitably used by students of folklore. 

The Historical Method naturally involves the collection of 
literary and archaeological data relevant to the folklore under 
investigation. In Europe we are in a privileged position geographic- 
ally and intellectually, for if we regard our area as including the 
Middle Eastern countries whose cultural influence was so strong 
in the Mediterranean there are now more numerous and more 
ancient sources of information available, literary and archaeo- 
logical, than for anywhere else in the world. Therefore we have a 
responsibility to forge our techniques into instruments of research 
which may then be used with effect in other regions, such as the 
Far East, which offer promising fields for work by the archaeologist 
and folklorist in co-operation. Each technique has its limitations, 
not least the historical. Literary and archaeological records are 
incomplete. Historians have recorded what was of interest to men 
of their own time and omitted much which would have interested 
us. For some areas and periods the archaeological record is 
lamentably meagre. We can never know much about Palaeolithic 
man’s arts and crafts concerned with relatively perishable materials, 
such as wood. None the less most of those who have searched 
diligently in literary sources for material in connexion with some 
folklore theme have been surprised and gratified at how much has 
been preserved. The difficulty is to find it — hidden away in 
literary byways. Man’s conservatism in the past is a boon to those 
who study folklore. Here we have another general principle — 
again, to be applied with caution. Broadly speaking the further we 
go back in time the more evident is man’s conservatism. 

In applying the historical method to the study of folklore the 
procedure sometimes has to differ from that adopted by the 
historian. Those trained in other disciplines have sometimes 
needlessly acquired a contempt for folklore because their approach 
has been doctrinaire. An example will explain my meaning. When 
seeking an explanation of some custom it is not uncommon, 
especially in a culture such as ours in which ancient traditions eke 
out their existence in a decadent or disintegrated condition, to be 
given a number of irreconcilable answers. If we ask why goose is 
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eaten at Michaelmas we may be told that the custom arose because 
geese are in season at that time or that rents being payable at 
Michaelmas it was customary to give geese as presents to landlords. 
The reply may be that it is lucky to have goose for dinner then. 
There was a fantastic explanation that intentos in the collect for 
Trinity XVI was a reference to the ten toes of the goose. Another 
story told by Lady Wilde is that the custom is due to St Patrick 
saving a prince from choking to death on a goose-bone. The usual 
explanation, still quoted as valid, is that Queen Elizabeth I was 
eating goose when the news of the defeat of the Armada reached 
her and that ever since the victory has been celebrated in England 
with similar feasting. All these explanations can be shown to be 
unsound. ‘The Armada was defeated in July, not September, and 
evidence of goose-eating at Michaelmas may be traced to far earlier 
times than the reign of the first Elizabeth. A scholar trained in the 
physical or biological sciences, confronted with such a battery of 
contradictory ‘explanations’ might say, “This is nonsense’ and have 
his views concerning folklore as a frivolous occupation for 
dilettante hobbyists confirmed. The scientific student of folklore 
reacts quite differently because one of the principles of his science 
is that when a large number of different explanations of a custom 
are put forward this is evidence, not that any one of them is true, 
but that the custom is probably very ancient and at one time highly 
significant. ‘Thus, following up this clue we find that the goose had 
widespread magico-religious significance. 

Similarly in studying a folktale it is a general principle that if we 
understand all the references we must suspect that it has been 
modernized. Nonsense or seeming trivialities in a folktale may 
provide clues to its history. ‘The Chinese version of Cinderella is 
700 years older than the oldest European printed version. In it the 
heroine is found by her mother asleep embracing a tree. Even the 
most love-sick maidens do not often fall asleep in this posture. 
But when we find that in some hundreds of European versions 
Cinderella is supported by a tree growing from her mother’s grave 
we realize that this detail provides a valuable indication that the 
story was not invented independently in East and West. In 
estimating the age and affinities of traditions attention should be 
paid to details which might seem to be incidental or of secondary 
importance. Because there has been little pressure to alter them 
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they reveal relationships. This principle is analogous to that 
enunciated by Wallace: “Those parts of an animal which have the 
least connexion with its habits and economy are exactly those 
which best exhibit deep-seated and obscure affinities.’ 

Such principles, which we may call the importance of incon- 
sistent explanations and the significance of the obscure and 
apparently trivial, are as scientific as any other scientific principles 
— applied within their proper terms of reference. ‘They are an 
expression of psychological realities. Society, like nature, abhors a 
vacuum and if people have forgotten the real origin of a custom 
they invent an explanation, just as a person who after emerging 
from hypnosis does some irrational act which has been suggested 
to him then invents an explanation of his doing so. In trying 
to ascertain the origin and modes of transmission of folklore we 
must always seek to trace the sociological and psychological 
pressures which may have been responsible for its observance and 
maintenance. It is a cardinal principle that observances which can 
be shown to have been widespread were at one time closely 
integrated with other cultural activities even though, at present, 
out of their proper context, they appear trivial or ridiculous. 

‘The Geographical method, as is obvious, involves the mapping 
as exactly as possible of the present and past distribution of the 
beliefs and practices studied. Although good work on these lines 
has been done in Germany, Scandinavia and Ireland the slow pace 
at which it proceeds is deplorable. The more advanced a country 
industrially the more urgent it is that this task, which involves 
surveys to gather surviving material, should be given priority. 
Without accurate geographical data almost every kind of folklore 
research is stultified. The data are being destroyed by two contrary 
forces. Industrialism is eliminating folklore where it is indigenous 
and the natural geographical boundaries of belief and custom are 
being obscured by modern devices which diffuse folklore. If we 
find country people saying that a bird singing at the top of a tree is 
a sign of rain or burning nuts in pairs on Halloweve it is difficult to 
be certain that radio or TV was not the medium by which such 
sayings or observances were acquired. Very generous grants have 
been made available for studying bird songs by means of electronic 
recordings but when I went last year with a collector of folktales to 
the Aran Islands I noticed that his recording equipment was very 
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clumsy and out of date. He considered himself lucky to have it. In a 
few years all possibility of recording such tales from the old story- 
tellers will have gone for ever but centuries hence the recorders of 
bird vocalizations may be securing recordings which, so far as many 
species are concerned, will not differ appreciably from those being 
obtained now. The urgency of collecting what folklore still lingers 
in the British Isles cannot be stressed too much. Those who 
preserve minority languages are maintaining a vital stronghold of 
ancient culture. 

As an example of the way in which the practitioners of one 
discipline may unintentionally augment the difficulties of those 
studying in other fields I may mention that a few years ago the 
Editors of one of the ornithological journals arbitrarily adopted 
the local name ‘dunnock’ for ‘hedge-sparrow’ and thus this name 
has been given publicity in print and on the radio. As a conse- 
quence the folklorist will probably never be certain of the normal 
range of this dialect word, the membership of this common bird 
in the Hedge-sparrow Family is concealed, and our grandchildren 
may have to be taught that when Shakespeare wrote ‘hedge- 
sparrow’ he meant ‘dunnock’. 

If I may make another comparison with biology, whereas the 
distribution of very few folk customs even in Europe has been 
accurately mapped there is hardly a single species of bird in the 
world the distribution of which is not known with a greater or 
lesser degree of accuracy. This means that useful deductions may 
be made in regard to the past history, distribution and relationships 
of species. We can say, for example, that the wren of our gardens 
arrived here from North America, probably during the Pleistocene, 
by way of Bering Strait. ‘Turning to another field of research, the 
study of blood groups reinforces other evidence, including that of 
folklore, that the gypsies originated in India. Although the way of 
life of the tinkers in the West of Ireland is very similar there is 
nothing in their traditions, so far as I am aware, which suggests 
that their ancestors came from India. It should be possible when 
data concerning their blood groups are available to confirm that 
they have no past connexion with gypsies. Resemblances in 
customs which at first glance seem to betoken relationship can 
sometimes be seen, on further scrutiny, to be due to convergence 
consequent on adaptations to similar modes of life. As the very 
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great differences between a whale and a fish or a bat and a bird are 
apparent on anything but the most superficial scrutiny so where 
convergences occur in myth and ritual they can usually be identi- 
fied as such if our techniques are sufficiently refined. This is of 
paramount importance in mapping distribution for grave errors 
may occur, and indeed have occurred, through mistaking simi- 
larities due to convergent adaptation for evidence of connexion in 
the ancestral tree. Diffusionist views have sometimes been brought 
into disrepute because of such naive identifications. 

To a considerable extent the principles of selection and adap- 
tation formulated by biologists can be applied to folklore. Thus 
investigation of the spread of plants and animals in new habitats, 
rabbits in Australia, sparrows in the United States and so forth, 
shows that their success has commonly been due to an environment 
favourable to them having been artificially but unintentionally 
created. Where man has already interfered with ecological relation- 
ships an introduced species is best able to establish itself and 
become a pest. An intact environment offers strong resistance to 
the invasion of an alien species. Comparable instances can be cited 
from folklore. At first glance it might seem that hardly anything of 
man’s fabrication could be carried more readily than a folktale, but 
it has been demonstrated that in Denmark, even where no language 
barrier exists, some folktales have hardly varied their area of 
distribution for centuries. On reflexion this is not so surprising. 
In our own society there are funny stories with strictly local 
relevance which would not be appreciated outside a particular 
environment, there are tales whose point can only be appreciated 
among people of a particular profession, there are men’s stories 
and women’s stories, and to tell a story in the wrong milieu can be 
so bad a gaffe that the circle within which it is told is restricted. 
An Irishman, coming to England, soon learns by sad experience 
that what he considers humorous is not always recognized as such 
on this side of the Irish Sea. 

As an example of how static a custom may be I would mention 
the Hunting of the Wren in Ireland. In all probability the area of 
its observance has remained without much alteration since the 
Bronze Age. One would have thought that this custom, so perfectly 
adapted to appeal to the hunting and gang impulses of boys, would 
have travelled by a kind of contagion all over the countryside. But 
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it has never succeeded in getting a footing in Ulster. For com- 
parable conservatism in a material craft the pottery of the city of 
Alalakh may be mentioned. ‘The shapes and patterns remained un- 
changed and different from those of other cities for a thousand years. 
That tales, myths and ritual may remain so rooted to the soil is a 
matter of encouragement to those interested in the geographical 
distribution of folklore. Some elements, such as the mother 
goddess concept, to give one example, are very long-lived. A 
traveller through wintry forests finds the scene very different from 
when he traversed them in summer but he is able to get his 
bearings by the mountain peaks. So there are some relatively fixed 
landmarks of custom and belief by which we can find our way 
through the changing traditions of the past. It is important to 
distinguish those elements which are flexible and subject to change 
from those which are less mutable. Study should be directed to the 
discovery of the factors which hinder or favour folklore elements 
surviving or dispersing. They are often complex. Certain features 
of a culture may be more readily transferred than others. The abori- 
gines of Australia and Sakai of Sumatra acquired patterns of social 
organization from early cultures without borrowing much of their 
material culture whereas at present non-European peoples more 
readily acquire western material culture than its spiritual values. 
The Psychological Method involves psychological or psycho- 
social techniques which are not always easy to apply but without 
them data accumulated by the other two methods may be mis- 
interpreted. In considering any belief or custom we do well to ask, 
‘What need does it supply?’ This plunges us into an effort to 
ascertain not only the environmental and cultural demands made 
on the individual or society, but also the emotional stresses to 
which he or it is exposed. I need only mention the work of 
Margaret Meade to remind you of how different such stresses may 
be in different types of society. Thus in tracing any tradition or 
custom into the past and trying to identify when and where it 
arose we must seek to answer the further question, ‘In what kind 
of society would it have been at home?’ For example, it is difficult 
to decide where the swan-maiden folktale motif originated but we 
can at least rule out places and epochs in which women went naked 
and areas in high latitudes where icy water and biting insects 
discourage parties of girls from bathing in lakes. If a given folklore 
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component does not integrate into what we know of the pattern of 
this or that society it is unlikely to have originated there. 

The psychological technique demands careful correlation with 
historical and geographical data. It has been assumed that folktales 
in a sophisticated society which mention cannibalism, incest, the 
birth of monsters, and so forth, thus betray their origin in the 
distant past. But where ancient written sources of folktales 
survive, as in the Far East, it can be shown that these elements are 
sometimes later accretions. It would seem that in such instances 
subconscious motives are at work to make the tales more lurid. 
Our own society exemplifies this trend. Looking at the jackets of 
recent novels and the trailers of X films one is inclined to ask, 
‘Do tales become more lurid when the storyteller is afraid of losing 
his public?’ 

Freudian psychologists have often carried their analysis of 
human cultures in terms of their ideas to extravagant lengths but 
this should not prevent our appreciating that in exploring levels of 
the mind which lie below full consciousness we come on traits 
which reveal to us, at least in some measure, how the minds of our 
distant forefathers worked. Regarding the symbol as the thing 
symbolized and mistaking conjunction for causal relationship are 
among the characteristics of these ‘lower’ mental levels which are 
typical of the mentality of children, primitive people and apparently 
of Palaeolithic man. The study of animal behaviour may also 
reveal processes which operate in men’s minds. The conservatism 
of the bird which returns to its nest in almost exactly the same way 
each time is paralleled by the storyteller who relates his tales 
without the alteration of a word. The displays of birds and beasts 
are due to conflicting motivations — to attack, to flee and to 
approach sexually. Such an inner conflict explains much in the 
relations of men and women as well as ritual procedures and 
folktale motifs. It probably motivates many rites de passage. 

That a technique based on the principles I have outlined has 
some value in enabling us to trace the history of folklore and 
ascertain within useful limits its age and the culture within which it 
originated seems to be justified from my own field of study. 
I chose what is probably the most difficult type of folklore to 
assign to its original setting in the past — scraps of belief and 
custom almost or entirely separated from their original context in 
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ritual and belief. In particular I concentrated on sayings and 
beliefs concerning birds, such as notions that their cries foretell 
rain. It seemed that if any success could be achieved in tracing the 
genesis and transmission of such tenuous traditions it should be 
possible to obtain results more easily and with greater certainty 
when investigating folklore less detached from the cultural settings 
within which it was originally integrated. 

Summing up a few of my conclusions, I found that the historical 
and geographical methods of approach showed the raven’s folklore 
to be very ancient — perhaps dating from the Palaeolithic. The 
psychological approach confirmed this, for the raven seems to be 
the most likely species to have inspired the widespread belief in the 
external soul as a bird. ‘The goose was found to be associated with 
solstitial ceremonies and to have had magico-religious importance 
practically throughout Eurasia. Beliefs about it must date from not 
later than the Bronze Age. ‘The woodpecker is a rain- and thunder- 
bird, having acquired this reputation through the assumption that 
it makes rain by drumming. Presumably rain-making became of 
urgent importance only with the spread of agriculture so we can 
date the rise of the woodpecker to magico-religious status to the 
early Bronze Age. Whereas in studying woodpecker lore there is a 
good deal of historical material available we have to rely almost 
entirely on the Geographical Method in studying the Wren Hunt. 
As wren ceremonies are virtually absent from Ulster they must 
have been introduced to southern Ireland after the people 
responsible for types of the Clyde-Carlingford megalithic monu- 
ments had settled in Ulster. Here the help of the archaeologists 
must be called in. When more is known concerning the antecedents 
of these structures and the passage graves of the south it may be 
possible to date the arrival of the wren cult with a margin of error 
of only a few centuries. 

If, working with rather intractable material, such results can be 
obtained others should feel encouraged to apply these methods in 
other fields. Should a number of workers endeavour thus to 
determine the history and provenance in time of other types of 
folklore the comparison and collation of their findings would be 
most informative and lead the way to the establishment of a 
stratigraphy of folklore and the dating of its various elements 
according to the epochs in the past when they arose and diffused. 
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The Fairy Economy 
As it may be deduced from a Group of Folk Tales 
by K. M. BRIGGS 


THERE are one or two groups of British folktales about human 
intercourse with fairies from which it is possible to deduce some- 
thing of fairy social habits and skills and which may help us to 
draw some conclusions about the origin of fairy beliefs in general. 
These are stories of weddings and love-making between mortals 
and fairies, of fairy markets and fairy visits to human markets, of 
fairy visits to mortal houses, of mortal visits to Fairyland, of 
lending and borrowing and fairy skills. I have used the word 
‘Economy’ in the old-fashioned and older sense to cover something 
like the social structure, but let us begin from the strictly economic 
angle with stories of fairy marketing. 

The fairies’ own markets are more described in Somerset than 
anywhere else. In Bovet’s Pandaemonium (1684) there is a vivid 
story of a fairy market on Blackdown Hill. The fairies were visible 
only from a distance, but tangible near at hand, they were of the 
small size of human people, and dressed in old-fashioned clothes. 
The man who ventured among them was paralysed for the rest of 
his life. I was very much interested to hear from Miss Ruth 
Tongue that legends of the Fairy Market linger on in the same 
neighbourhood. A number of people are reported to have seen it, 
but as a rule they keep cautiously at a distance. One man, however, 
visited the market and came back the better and not the worse. 
I will give you the story as Miss Tongue gave it, though I must 
apologize for having no mastery of the West Country dialect. 


There were a varmer over-right our place did zee the vairies to their 
Market, and comed whoame zafe tew. Mind he didn’t never forget tew 
leave hearth clean 'n a pail of well water vor’n at night, ’n a girt dish of 
scalt cream tew. My granny did say her’d get’n ready vor’n many’s the 
time. Zo when a rode uptew stall, zee, all among the vair, ’n axed 
mannerly vor a zider mug a-hanging up the vairies answers un so purty 
as if they was to Taunton Market. With that varmer lugs out his money 
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bag 'n pays, 'n what do ee believe! They gived ’n a heap of dead leaves 
vor his change, quite serious like. Varmer he took ‘n, serious an 
mannerly tew, then he wishes ’n ‘Good night arl’, and a rode whoame. 
He d’ put zider mug on table ’n spread they dead leaves round 'n 
careful; then he d’ say, ‘Come morn they won’t none o’ they be yur, but 
*twere worth it tew zee the liddle dears’ market.’ 

Come morn, when the varmer went to get his dew-bit avore ploughing 
what do ee zee on table but a vine zilver mug ’n lumps of gold all round 
it. 


In this story, as always in dealing with fairies, politeness and 
modesty are well paid, but what we have chiefly to note is that the 
withered leaves turned to gold and the pewter mug to silver. 
Often it is the other way round, but there are several examples of 
this change for the better, and always when mortals have been 
content to take what the fairies gave them. In Bottrell’s Traditions 
of West Cornwall there is a fairy market! where no money is paid 
and everything is by barter. This may have been so in the Black- 
down Market, so that the fairies would have to give leaves by way 
of change. 

The examples of the fairies visiting human markets are 
commoner. In Rhys’ Celtic Folklore there are some particulars of 
the Plant Rhys Dwfn who visited the markets at Cardigan and 
Fishguard and paid in such good coin that they cleared the market 
and raised the price of grain.* This is unusual, however. As a rule, 
I fear, the fairies came to human markets to steal, as we see in 
many of the Fairy Ointment stories. 

Some fairies, like the Leprechaun, are credited with great stores 
of wealth and many of them can turn withered leaves into gold, 
but the common rustic fairy seems to have dealt most with silver, 
and particularly with the silver sixpence. The Welsh fairies were 
more lavish, and sometimes gave florins and half-crowns, but a 
silver sixpence was the most common reward left by the visiting 
fairies in a cleanly house. ‘Throughout England, and in Wales as 
well, it was believed to be the habit of the fairies to visit human 
houses at night, and it was one of the chief duties of the maids to 
leave the house ready for them. The place must be neatly swept, 
the fire raked together, water drawn from the well and set in pails 

* William Botrell, Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall, I, 


160~4. 
2 John Rhys, Celtic Folk-Lore: Welsh and Menx, Oxford, 1901, I, 159 and 168. 
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and little offerings of bread and milk left. The family also must be 
in bed in good time, so as to leave the coast clear. Then the fairy 
ladies would come and wash their babies in the water set ready for 
them, warm themselves by the fire and eat the bread and milk left 
for them. Then the house would be lucky, and the neat and obliging 
maid would find sixpence in the pail or in her shoe. But if the 
house was left in disarray pinching was the best that the maid 
could expect. Sometimes she might be cursed with lameness, as in 
Keightley’s tale of Pixy Vengeance,’ or a practical joke might be 
repaid by an hereditary curse. Even in the houses where the fairies 
were friendly the prudent farmer hung a self-bored flint over the 
stall to prevent the elves from riding the horses. Silver money was 
often given by the fairies to their favourites, but only on condition 
of secrecy. For instance a tale is told by Rhys‘ about a boy who was 
given silver by the fairies until his parents began to think that he 
must be stealing and questioned him closely. He told them nothing 
for a long time, but at length his father beat him so severely that 
he was forced to tell, and then the presents stopped. 

Silver had a magic significance in folk tradition. Silver bullets 
and silver knives are efficacious against witches, who are in that 
respect different from fairies, whose traffic is in silver. Perhaps the 
silver with which a fortune-teller’s hand must be crossed is meant 
to show that she gets her foresight from the fairies not from the 
devil. 

It would be interesting to know if the silver given is minted by 
the fairies or if it comes originally from human pockets. I fear that 
is most likely, for the evidence seems to be that most fairy food 
comes from human sources. Sometimes they milk mortal cattle, as 
in the story from Hunt of the Fairies and the Cow,® more often, 
however, they take the substance from human food, milking the 
cows from a distance with a hair tedder as the witches do, killing 
cattle and leaving gaunt, walking likenesses of them behind, and 
thinning the ears of corn, though sometimes again they steal from 
the farmer’s granary. Often when these things are taken they are 
repaid by good luck throughout the whole farm, and the farmer 
who grudges them and drives the fairies away never prospers 


* Thomas Keightley, The Fairy Mythology, London, 1900. p. 303. 
* Rhys, Celtic Folk-Lore, 1, 37-8. 
5 R. Hunt, Popular Romances of the West of England, London, 1930, p. 107. 
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? William Botrell, Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall, I, 
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* Thomas Keightley, The Fairy Mythology, London, 1900. p. 303. 
* Rhys, Celtic Folk-Lore, 1, 37-8. 
5 R. Hunt, Popular Romances of the West of England, London, 1930, p. 107. 
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again. Some change must come over the food when it is stolen, for 
it is extremely unwise for anyone to taste food in Fairyland if he 
ever wishes to get out again. The stories of a mortal warned by an 
old acquaintance against tasting food in Fairyland are very wide- 
spread. One of the most interesting because of the beliefs it 
illustrates is Bottrell’s of The Fairy Dwellings on Selena Moor.® 
On the other hand fairy food eaten outside Fairyland brings luck. 
For instance there is the story retold by Keightley of the two 
ploughmen who carefully turned aside their plough to avoid a 
fairy knowe and found a little cake at the end of their next furrow. 
One man was too cautious to touch it, but the other ate it with 
thanks and was lucky ever after.” The same tale is told in 
Worcestershire of a man who good-naturedly mended a fairy’s 
little three-legged stool.* Fairies sometimes lent to their neighbours, 
as in the Frensham fairy kettle mentioned by Aubrey; sometimes 
again they borrowed, and generally returned the gift with advantage. 
A rather primitive instance of this which shows that the return 
was not always voluntary is to be found in Campbell’s Woman of 
Peace and the Kettle.® 

There was a herd and his wife who lived near the fairy Bruth 
on the Isle of Sanntraigh. A Woman of Peace would often come 
borrowing the wife’s kettle. As she lent it she always said: 


A smith is able to make 

Cold iron hot with coal, 

The due of a kettle is bones, 

And to bring back the kettle whole. 


When she said that the Woman of Peace always brought the kettle 
back with plenty of bones to make soup. One day the wife had to 
go to the mainland; so she taught her husband the spell, and he 
promised to say it. But when the Woman of Peace came he was 
frightened, ani ran into the house. So the Woman of Peace took 
the kettle, bu@she brought back neither kettle nor bones. When the 
wife returned she set off to the Bruth to fetch her kettle back. The 
knoll was open when she got to it and the kettle on the fire; so she 
darted in and seized it, and it was full of meat. As she went out an 
old carl called out from the room within: 
® Bottrell, II, 94-102. 7 Keightley, p. 352. 


® Jabez Allies, Antiquities and Folklore of Worcestershire, p. 419. 
* J. F. Campbell, Tales of the Western Highlands, II, pp. 52-4. 
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Silent wife, silent wife, 
Coming from the Land of Chase, 


Thou man on the surface of the Bruth, 
Loose the Black and slip the Fierce. 


She ran all the faster for that, but soon she heard the dogs of 
Peace baying behind her. She threw a good handful of meat out to 
them, and it halted them for a while, but they soon came on, and 
bit by bit she emptied the pot. At last she emptied it out upon the 
ground, and as they paused at it the human dogs came barking out 
and drove them back. So she got safe home with her pot; but the 
Woman of Peace never came borrowing again. 

This reads very like an account of a primitive tribe living near 
to a more civilized one, and credited with superhuman qualities. 
It is the most naturalistic and matter-of-fact fairy story that I know. 

More dreaded than the thefts of cattle and corn were those of 
human children and nursing mothers; and perhaps there is no 
sadder reading than the accounts of children who were thought to 
be fairy changelings and ill-treated accordingly. The human 
changelings were often said to be taken to pay the fairies’ yearly or 
seven-yearly tribute to Hell, and also perhaps to reinforce the 
fairy stock. The nursing mothers were taken to give the fairy babies 
the benefit of human milk. This was much valued among the 
fairies. Keightley gives a tale’ from Cromek and Grahame of a 
mortal woman who was sitting suckling her baby when a beautiful 
little fairy lady suddenly appeared to her and begged that she 
would allow her child to have one suck. The woman charitably 
complied, and in the end the fairy left the baby with her for a year 
to be nursed with her own child, and during that time rich clothing 
for the children and delicious food for the mother was supplied 
every day. The story ends with a visit to Fairyland and the usual 
incident of the fairy ointment. Young girls were also taken by the 
fairies, and if we can judge by the thwarted attempt in the Irish 
story of Master and Man" they were taken as wives for fairy 
husbands. A very interesting variant of The Fairy Midwife story 
collected by Professor Rhys’? illustrates this point. 


Keightley, p. 353. 
1 Crofton Croker, Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland, 3 vols., 1826-8, 


Vol. I, p. 159. 
12 Rhys’ Celtic Folk-Lore, 1, p. 213. 
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There was an old couple who lived a long time ago at Gurth 
Dorwen and they went into Carnarvon to hire a maidservant at the 
All Hallows Fair. They saw one a little apart from the others on 
the mound where the girls used to stand to be hired. She had long, 
golden hair, and the old woman went up to her and hired her. 
Her name was Eilian. In those days the maids used to spin after 
supper in the long winter evenings. When the moon shone Eilian 
would take her wheel outside, and the Tylwyth Teg used to sing 
and dance round her while she spun, and on those nights she spun 
more than anyone else. But when the Spring came Eilian wandered 
away with the Tylwyth Teg and did not come back, and the place 
where she was last seen was long called Eilian’s Field. Her old 
mistress was well known as a midwife, and was in great request. 
One misty night when the moon was full a gentleman on horseback 
came to the door to fetch her to his wife. He carried her up to the 
cairn on Rhos y Cowrt, where they went into a great cave, richly 
furnished, and found a beautiful lady lying on a fine bed. When the 
baby had been born and the nurse was washing it the father gave 
her a pot of ointment, and told her to wash the baby’s eyes with it, 
but not to touch her own. As she was doing so one of her eyes 
itched, and she rubbed it with the same finger that she had used 
for the baby. At once she saw everything different. The grand 
room was no more than a cave, the bed was a pile of rushes, and 
the lovely lady was her own maid Eilian. And yet with the other 
eye she saw everything as fine as ever. She made no sign, and was 
taken home safe enough, but some time later she met Eilian’s 
husband at Carnarvon Market. 

‘How’s Eilian?’ she said. 

‘Well enough,’ said the husband. ‘Which eye do you see me 
with?’ 

‘With this,’ said the old woman, and at once the fairy put out the 
seeing eye with a bulrush. 

This makes one wonder if all the stories of fairy midwives and 
fairy ointment could relate to mortal women married to fairies and 
to their half-human offspring. In Hunt’s Cherry of Zennor and its 
variants, Cherry’s master calls himself a widower. It is probable 
that his wife was a mortal who had died, as mortals will. If that 
was so the little boy would be half human, and would need the 
magic ointment to make him free of Fairyland. He would be in the 
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same position as Robin Goodfellow in the old tract.* You will 
remember that Robin Goodfellow was the child of Oberon who 
visited a human maid. As a little boy he was inordinately mis- 
chievous but showed no other fairy qualities until Oberon visited 
him, and gave him the power of shape-shifting and of having his 
wishes granted. Afterwards he joined the fairies. If there is any- 
thing in this surmise the fairy marriages with human wives were 
common and widespread, for the fairy ointment stories are to be 
found everywhere. But we do not know the details of these marriages 
in the same way as we know those of fairy women with mortal 
husbands, for the fairies came to the human world and the mortals 
were carried to Fairyland. Tales of the Fairy Wife are most 
frequently told in Wales. One of the completest is The Lady of 
Fan Lake who was courted by offerings of bread. Her father 
consented to her marriage on condition that the young farmer who 
wooed her should be able to tell her apart from her sister, which he 
did by the lacing of her sandal. ‘The father then gave her as many 
cattle as she could count in a breath, and warned her husband that 
if he struck her three times he would lose her. The husband and 
wife loved each other dearly, but the wife had strange, unhuman 
turns of thought and behaviour that tried her husband’s patience. 
She would weep at a wedding and laugh at a funeral, so that in the 
end he had tapped her impatiently three times and she went, taking 
all her cattle with her. But she still kept an eye over the fortunes of 
her children and bestowed upon them a special gift of healing, so 
that they became the ancestors of the Physicians of Myddvai, the 
last descendants of whom died in the nineteenth century. 

In the Highlands of Scotland these supernatural wives are 
generally seal maidens, and give luck in fishing to their children, 
and sometimes knowledge of medicine, in which sea people are 
often skilled. The Welsh fairy wives are often lake maidens, but 
there are fairy wives who have no connection with water. I heard a 
story the other day about a man who married the spirit of a birch 
tree. The story as it was told me was set vaguely in Scotland, but 
there is one very like it told by Maurice Hewlett in The Lore of 
Proserpine about the Forest of Knapp near Dryhope. I should 
like to investigate my story more closely before I can claim that 


8 Robin Goodfellow, his mad prankes, 1628. 
4 Rhys’ Celtic Folk-Lore, 1, pp. 2-12. 
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There was an old couple who lived a long time ago at Gurth 
Dorwen and they went into Carnarvon to hire a maidservant at the 
All Hallows Fair. They saw one a little apart from the others on 
the mound where the girls used to stand to be hired. She had long, 
golden hair, and the old woman went up to her and hired her. 
Her name was Eilian. In those days the maids used to spin after 
supper in the long winter evenings. When the moon shone Eilian 
would take her wheel outside, and the Tylwyth Teg used to sing 
and dance round her while she spun, and on those nights she spun 
more than anyone else. But when the Spring came Eilian wandered 
away with the Tylwyth Teg and did not come back, and the place 
where she was last seen was long called Eilian’s Field. Her old 
mistress was well known as a midwife, and was in great request. 
One misty night when the moon was full a gentleman on horseback 
came to the door to fetch her to his wife. He carried her up to the 
cairn on Rhos y Cowrt, where they went into a great cave, richly 
furnished, and found a beautiful lady lying on a fine bed. When the 
baby had been born and the nurse was washing it the father gave 
her a pot of ointment, and told her to wash the baby’s eyes with it, 
but not to touch her own. As she was doing so one of her eyes 
itched, and she rubbed it with the same finger that she had used 
for the baby. At once she saw everything different. ‘The grand 
room was no more than a cave, the bed was a pile of rushes, and 
the lovely lady was her own maid Eilian. And yet with the other 
eye she saw everything as fine as ever. She made no sign, and was 
taken home safe enough, but some time later she met Filian’s 
husband at Carnarvon Market. 

‘How’s Eilian?’ she said. 

‘Well enough,’ said the husband. ‘Which eye do you see me 
with?’ 

‘With this,’ said the old woman, and at once the fairy put out the 
seeing eye with a bulrush. 

This makes one wonder if all the stories of fairy midwives and 
fairy ointment could relate to mortal women married to fairies and 
to their half-human offspring. In Hunt’s Cherry of Zennor and its 
variants, Cherry’s master calls himself a widower. It is probable 
that his wife was a mortal who had died, as mortals will. If that 
was so the little boy would be half human, and would need the 
magic ointment to make him free of Fairyland. He would be in the 
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same position as Robin Goodfellow in the old tract.’* You will 
remember that Robin Goodfellow was the child of Oberon who 
visited a human maid. As a little boy he was inordinately mis- 
chievous but showed no other fairy qualities until Oberon visited 
him, and gave him the power of shape-shifting and of having his 
wishes granted. Afterwards he joined the fairies. If there is any- 
thing in this surmise the fairy marriages with human wives were 
common and widespread, for the fairy ointment stories are to be 
found everywhere. But we do not know the details of these marriages 
in the same way as we know those of fairy women with mortal 
husbands, for the fairies came to the human world and the mortals 
were carried to Fairyland. ‘Tales of the Fairy Wife are most 
frequently told in Wales. One of the completest is The Lady of 
Fan Lake™ who was courted by offerings of bread. Her father 
consented to her marriage on condition that the young farmer who 
wooed her should be able to tell her apart from her sister, which he 
did by the lacing of her sandal. ‘The father then gave her as many 
cattle as she could count in a breath, and warned her husband that 
if he struck her three times he would lose her. The husband and 
wife loved each other dearly, but the wife had strange, unhuman 
turns of thought and behaviour that tried her husband's patience. 
She would weep at a wedding and laugh at a funeral, so that in the 
end he had tapped her impatiently three times and she went, taking 
all her cattle with her, But she still kept an eye over the fortunes of 
her children and bestowed upon them a special gift of healing, so 
that they became the ancestors of the Physicians of Myddvai, the 
last descendants of whom died in the nineteenth century. 

In the Highlands of Scotland these supernatural wives are 
generally seal maidens, and give luck in fishing to their children, 
and sometimes knowledge of medicine, in which sea people are 
often skilled. The Welsh fairy wives are often lake maidens, but 
there are fairy wives who have no connection with water. I heard a 
story the other day about a man who married the spirit of a birch 
tree. ‘The story as it was told me was set vaguely in Scotland, but 
there is one very like it told by Maurice Hewlett in The Lore of 
Proserpine about the Forest of Knapp near Dryhope. I should 
like to investigate my story more closely before I can claim that 


™ Robin Goodfellow, his mad prankes, 1628. 
' Rhys’ Celtic Folk-Lore, 1, pp. 2-12. 
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it has no literary foundations. Here it is, however, for what it is 
worth. 

There was a group of six birches which stood alone. One night 
of storm a young man from the neighbouring house passed them 
and saw that one of the birches had been blown down. But that 
was not what caught his eye, for he heard cries and saw a group of 
five beautiful girls bending over something. As he got nearer he 
saw that there was another girl on the ground, and her five sisters 
were tearing at her, tearing her almost to pieces. He shouted and 
put them to flight, then he lifted up the girl and carried her to his 
home. She looked at him with comprehending eyes, but she did 
not speak. As time went on, however, they put her to tasks about 
the house and she seemed settled and happy, though she did not 
speak. ‘The year drew round till it came to the anniversary of her 
coming. On that day she looked frightened, and as darkness fell a 
great storm arose and she seemed terrified. There was a woman in 
the household, and she said: ‘They are coming for her. Don’t lose 
sight of her to-night, and she will be all right again in the morning.’ 

They said, ‘Are you of the same sort as she is?’ and she answered, 
‘No, she is of the woods and I am of the sea, but I understand her 
better than you.’ 

So they watched her, and she was almost wild with terror, so 
that in the end they had to hold her by force, but at last the storm 
died down and she was calmer; and next day she was as usual. In 
the next year she began to learn to talk, as a child would do, and 
after a time the son of the house, who had rescued her, wanted to 
marry her. There was a to-do at that, for no one knew where she 
came from, she had no birth certificate nor nationality. But there 
she was, sane and bonnie, and the young man was deep in love 
with her. So at length the minister consented, and they were 
married and lived happily. 

We have here no taboo, no mention of children and no special 
skill beyond an ability for housework which perhaps comes oddly 
from a birch tree. But even the most wild-wood fairy seems by 
nature to have domestic aptitudes. There is some variation in the 
fairy skills according to the part of the country they come from, and 
perhaps the layer of civilization in which they originated. In Wales 
and in the Highlands they are notable cattle breeders, and a fairy 
bull, which nearly always comes from under the water, is a very 
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desirable means of improving the stock of a farm. In the Lowlands 
of Scotland and in England their skill seems to be chiefly in 
agriculture, for Brownies, pisgies and trooping fairies all help with 
threshing, reaping and mowing. Spinning and weaving seem to be 
principal skills with them everywhere, and in the Highlands of 
Scotland they are sometimes spoken of as skilled smiths, though in 
most places the fairies cannot touch iron or steel. Medicine and the 
knowledge of herbs is an almost universal skill; but above all they 
are masters of glamour and shape-shifting, so that they can appear 
large or small, hideous or beautiful, animal or human at will. They 
can also control the weather and foresee the future, and are very 
powerful in blessing and banning. 

So far I have treated these stories objectively. Can we deduce 
anything from these characteristics as to the origin of the fairy 
belief in general? The most tempting solution for this particular 
group of fairy tales is that they are the memory of a conquered race 
which continued to lurk in the wilder parts of the country for many 
generations after they had been dispossessed of the land in general. 
We might surmise that some of them lived on crannogs on the 
lakes, and so came to be thought of as water people. From the 
stories it would seem that they were people of some cultural skills 
greater than their conquerors, who, however superior in the arts of 
war, would not necessarily be so in the arts of peace. At the very 
least the indigenes would know the hidden ways of the country 
better than the conquerors, and would still be in touch with the 
native gods, and would therefore be thought to have control over 
the weather and to be masters of various magic arts, as the Laps 
were in Scandinavia. It is sometimes suggested that the Bronze 
Age Britons were culturally superior to the conquering Celts, who 
finally absorbed many of their traditions and skills. Possibly in the 
Bushmen of Africa we may have the last scattered remnants of the 
original fairies. If they were a conquered race it would account for 
the anger shown by people like the Smychiad of Llandegai’® when 
their fairy origin was mentioned. Altogether a most attractive, if 
rather conjectural case may be made out for it. And yet I distrust 
attractive cases. Some of these stories are so late and so factual that 
they seem as if they must derive from something other than a 
tradition twenty centuries old. One may perhaps suggest that these 

%® Rhys’ Celtic Folk-Lore, 1, 67. 
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early memories formed a mould into which later experiences were 
poured ; that any unaccountable stranger might come to be thought 
of as a fairy just as any unusually learned man was made into a 
magician. Perhaps some of the gipsies would be the last candidates 
for fairy honours. Even in this group of stories, however, we find 
traces of the close connection between the fairies and the dead. 
The domestic fairies who helped in the home were often called 
ghosts, wherever we come upon the miraculous passage of time and 
the taboo upon fairy food we approach the regions of the dead. 
In Bottrell’s Fairy Dwelling in Selena Moor which I mentioned 
earlier a precise and explicit account of the fairies as the dead is 
given. ‘They are described as those too good for Hell and too bad 
for Heaven, and the older they are the more inhuman and attenuated 
they become. They can take animal form at will, but each time 
they take a form it is a smaller one, until at length they become ants 
and dwindle away. The taboo on food and the miraculous passage 
of time are both present in this tale, though the last in a rather 
modified form. ‘This domestic matter-of-fact group of stories that 
I have chosen fits better with the theory that fairies were human 
people than many others would do, but even these have been 
crossed with another tradition and show gleams of a more spiritual 
philosophy. 
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by R. L. TONGUE 


Tue following two Somerset carols were learnt by me as a child, 
one from the widow of an old Nailsbourne cowman, and the other 
from some old men in Taunton Market, about 1907. 

The Nailsbourne Beast Song is the Cowman’s Mystery. It may 
only be sung by him to the cattle in the barn on Christmas Eve. 
If he is ill, or gives up his work, he must hand it on to his successor. 
The widow who sang it for me knew it because her husband had 
not, apparently, considered his successor a fit recipient, and 
therefore taught it to his wife in order that she might hand it on to 
the ‘raight one’. I, although a girl, was allowed to learn it because I 
was born in the chime-hours. 

The reference in this carol to the Holy Thorn is of interest 
because there was a Glastonbury Thorn at Nailsbourne that 
flowered on Old Christmas Eve, when all beasts can speak, and 
will, unless tethered, come to kneel there. A farm labourer, only 
lately dead, told me in 1957 that when young, he and some other 
lads set out in a spirit of bravado to test this belief in 1890. ‘We 
went,’ he said, ‘along lane to Nailsbourne like, and "twas dark, 
couldn’ zee nothing at all, proper black, and we hadn’ no light, and 
all to zudden there was breathings all round us, seems like, which- 
ever way we'd turn. Thic lane were full of cattle, and we just turn 
and run for it. No, we never see no thorn-blossom, nor I wouldn’t 
go now if I was asked. Full of cows thic lane was.’ 

The second carol, Green Ivy O, is from the Quantocks. When I 
learnt it there was debate as to whether it ought to be sung then, as 
it was in summer, and not the right time to sing it. However, again 
my chime-hour birth overcame the tabu, and it was sung without 
further worrying about possible future ill-luck. It is possible that 
it embodies the ancient carol used for the Holly Boy and Ivy Girl. 
There are still vague recollections of Holly Riders in our western 
hills, and a faint but persistent tradition of a Holly Boy and Ivy 
Girl on Blackdown. 
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‘THE NAILSBOURNE BEAST SONG 


I 
O the beastés all heard the Angel call 
When the Cock sang ‘Christ is born’, 
And they all kneeled to pray down upon the hay, 
When the Cock sang ‘Christ is born’, 
And the Ruddick! sang, O the little Ruddick sang, 
So sweetly sangéd he, 
On Chrissimas morn on the Blesséd Thorn, 
On a twig of the Holy Tree. 


Il 
Then the oxen they did low and the ponies? they did bow, 
When the Cock sang ‘Christ is born’, 
And the Dunk* he roared, ‘Praise Our Sweet Lord’ 
When the Cock sang ‘Christ is born’. 
And the Ruddick sang, O the little Ruddick sang, 
So sweetly sangéd he, 
On Chrissimas morn on the Blesséd Thorn, 
On a twig of the Holy Tree. 


Ill 
Let us kneel in the hay, for ’tis Chrissmas Day, 
When the Cock sings ‘Christ is born’, 
And there’s blooth on the twig and the lambs do jig 
When the Cock sings ‘Christ is born’, 
And the Ruddick sings, O the little Ruddick sings, 
So sweetly singés he, 
On Chriss’ nas morn on the Blesséd Thorn, 
On a twig of the Holy Tree. 


GREEN Ivy O 


O the Ivy O, she do grow, she do grow, 

And the Holly he is white, 

While the little birds sing because it is Spring, 
And the plough boys follow the plough. 

O its Ivy, Green Ivy O, O the Ivy she do grow! 


Robin. 
? Pony is a general term for horse in West Somerset, regardless of size. 


* Donkey. 
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O the Ivy O, she do twine all about, 

And the Holly he is green. 

They tosses the hay in the field all day, 

While the Sun he do shine out. 

O its Ivy O, Green Ivy O, O the Ivy she do‘twine about. 


O the Ivy O at the Allerntide,* 

And the Holly he turn yellow, 

There be apples fell adown, and they picks ’en from the ground, 
And they lay ’en in the tallet side to side. 

O its Ivy O, Green Ivy O, O the Ivy at Allerntide. 


O the Ivy O, she’s the Queen of old® 

And the Holly he is red. 

Hang ‘en high in the farm, and us won’t come to no harm, 
Till the Chrissimas days be told. 

O its Ivy O, Green Ivy O, O the Ivy she is Queen of old. 


There is a suggestion of pipe and tabor in the tune of this song, 
to which it would be easy to dance. 


Hallowtide, * Probably ‘all.’ 
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by BARBARA AITKEN 


‘HAMPSHIRE, that’s where they puts the pig on the wall to see the 
band go by,’ say Wiltshire people. But the writer of an article in 
The Times (g November, 1959) reports this as a Midland quip 
about folk in the Black Country. 

What governs these processes of localization and relocalization? 
Is it that someone hears a story or a saying, sees how applicable it is 
to some person or thing nearer home and deliberately re-tells it 
with the necessary alterations — much as the modern radio artiste 
makes the subject of his comic anecdote, Scotsman or Jew or negro, 
to suit the audience? Or is the process a less conscious one? 

In a village of Burgos Province I was given a droll story of the 
familiar parson-and-sacristan type, bearing all the marks of an old 
chestnut, as being a true story of the priest of a near-by village ‘an 
uncle of the man you are lodging with here’. I will outline the 
story, in case any reader can supply another occurrence of it: 


The parish priest of Arlanzén was old and out of date and depended 
much on his sacristan, who presumed in consequence. One day when 
the old gentleman met the neighbouring parson he complained of this. 
‘Next time he does it’, said his friend, ‘put him in his place! Tell him 
that you’re the master and he’s the servant.’ ‘But, you see, my memory is 
gone and I depend on him to prompt me. Tomorrow, for instance, is 
Ash Wednesday when I have to give the ashes, and I never can remem- 
ber the form!’ ‘Why, you only have to say, “Remember, Christian soul, 
that dust thou art and to dust thou shalt return.”’ “But I shall forget.’ 
‘Then Ill write it on a bit of paper and you can keep it in your pocket.’ 
So, next morning, when the sacristan began to lay down the law, the 
parson turned on him with ‘Remember that I’m the master and you are 
the servant.’ ‘O, very well,’ said the sacristan. When mass was over, the 
women began coming up to receive the ashes, and the old parson 
started: ‘Remember, Christian soul ... remember, Christian soul... 
sacristan! sacristan! what is it they have to remember?’ ‘Remember that 
you're the master and I’m the servant’, says the sacristan with a nasty look. 
Desperately the parson felt in his pockets — no paper there. Too late he 
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remembered that he had changed into his better suit. He was reduced 
to saying over and over again, ‘Remember, Christian soul, what I have 
in my other breeches pocket!’ 

The same man told another story which occurs in Gil Blas — 
that of the blind man’s boy who tricks his cruel master with ‘make 
a long stride, there’s a ditch here’ (atranca, que hay barranca) so 
that he charges into a tree — implying, though not definitely stating, 
that it had happened locally. 

A prize example of localization is part of the history of the Pil- 
grimage to Saint James of Compostela. At the little town of Santo 
Domingo de la Calzada (called, not after the great saint of that 
name but after a local man who died in 1109) it was and is the 
custom to keep a white cock and hen in the cathedral which he 
founded and where he was buried. It is quite possible that this 
custom dated from the Roman occupation, and that the omen 
poultry were used to decide between guilt and innocence. Pilgrims 
to Compostela were often encouraged by a story showing St 
James’s power to protect them — how a pilgrim was hanged on a 
false accusation, but afterwards found alive on the gallows: “Take 
me down, St James has held me up all this while.’ (In this form it 
appears, for instance, in a Catalan ballad still current.) And there 
was floating about in the general stock of Euro-Asian-North 
African legends a tale of incredulity rebuked by the revival of a 
pair of roasted fowls. From the twelfth century onwards a certain 
number of pilgrims had turned off from the regular route by the 
Pyrenees or by Irin to venerate the relics of Santo Domingo. The 
day came (some time before 1417, the date of the first documentary 
evidence for it) when some sacristan-cicerone must have had the 
brilliant idea of combining the two stories and relocalizing the 
combination. “This is where the miracle was done. And it was our 
Saint who did it.’ 

In this case the motive for localization is obvious. Towns on 
the Pilgrims’ Way competed, with relics, souvenirs, miraculous 
images, hospitality, legends. . . . The success of this one put Santo 
Domingo de la Calzada several points higher; and for four or five 
hundred years large numbers visited the place and carried home 
one or more white feathers; the sexton always keeps a flock, some- 
times asserted to be descended from the original pair — the towns- 
people, whose interest coincides with that of the cathedral and the 
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sacristan, willingly provide them — with turns for exhibition in 
the fine sixteenth-century cage. The route to Compostela was 
actually modified to take in this town. 

The usual form of the combination — it has hardly varied from 
1417 to the present day — is briefly, this; it appears in serious works 
by hagiographers and local historians, it is rehearsed in the annual 
sermon on 12 May, and anyone in the town will tell it you. (In 
neighbouring towns it is told with a slightly sardonic undertone.) 
Young Flemish pilgrim arrives in the town, with parents, rejects 
improper advances of landlord’s wife or maidservant; this 
‘woman scorned’ hides silver cup in his bag (influence of Joseph 
story), gives the alarm; the pilgrim is pursued, tried, condemned 
and hanged, protesting innocence. Parents on return journey 
turn aside to lament him. He speaks from the gallows: ‘I am not 
dead, Saint Dominic has been holding me up. Tell the magistrate 
to have me taken down.’ Parents find magistrate at supper, a pair 
of roast fowls on the table. He disbelieves their account: ‘Your 
son spoke from the gibbet? as soon might this cock stand up and 
crow!’ Immediately the cock and hen clothed themselves in white 
plumage, stood up in the dish, and the cock crew. The birds you 
see here are descended from the original pair. And if you want 
more proof, there on the wall you see that pilgrim’s chain (there 
would be plenty to choose from, the saint having long been a 
patron of escaping prisoners of war) and part of ‘the gibbet’ (any 
old piece of wood will do). Both relics were exhibited thus in 1928, 
and in the town pilgrims were shown a further ‘proof’, the house 
where the magistrate lived. (The title given to him shows re- 
handling of the story in the sixteenth century.) 

A certain English village provides two more instances. A doctor 
(now deceased), a man of high intelligence, complete integrity, 
long local experience, and not given to leg-pulling, told before 
1939 the following story. 


Old J.W. (a respected local tradesman) was on his deathbed, his 
household gathered round him. ‘Are you there, Hal?’ he asked feebly. 
“Yes, father, I’m here.’ ‘Are you there, Bob?’ ‘Yes, grandfather, I’m 
here.’ ‘Are you there, Hannah?’ ‘Yes, Mr W , I'm here.’ ‘Are you 
there, Mrs Jones?’ ‘Yes, sir, I’m here.’ ‘Are you there, Janey?’ ‘Yes, 
uncle, we're all here.’ The old man, sitting up and in a loud voice: ‘Then 
who’s looking after the shop?’ 
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The doctor told this as a true anecdote, and no doubt he had 
received it as such. A peculiarity of this localization is, I think, that 
it had attached itself in less than ten years to a respected family in 
the actual village where it was told. For, in a Spanish children’s 
‘comic’ published at Santander in 1956 or ’57, appeared the same 
story almost word for word, with appropriate illustrations, as a 
Cuento Fudio; and some enquiries (1 am much indebted to Don 
Juan Bta. Merino Urrutia, the distinguished folklorist) seem to 
show it to be current in various parts of Spain. 

The English story, it is true, was considered to be in keeping 
with J.W.’s character; there was also a sly hit at the denomination 
of which he was a leading member. Similarly the saint’s rescue of 
the young man was in keeping with his interest in pilgrims, for 
whom in his lifetime he repaired roads, built bridges, and en- 
dowed a hospital. The story was also relevant to a real danger 
which the pilgrims had to face. 

The widow of a doctor in the same village told me that when she 
and her husband were moving into a certain house, the property of 
the Church and the home of some notable ministers in past 
times, she lodged elsewhere, while he slept there alone. On succes- 
sive mornings he came very early to the lodgings, and at last con- 
fessed, ‘I can’t sleep there; the old chap wakes me, taking me by 
the shoulder and saying, ““Take care of the people.” ’ She added 
that women were unwilling to clean the ‘minister’s library’ in the 
house unless two went there together. I asked well-informed old 
neighbours about this last point: they said that they had not heard 
of any such haunting. Further, an Edinburgh friend tells me that 
the anecdote is well known in Scotland, where it is told of an in- 
going minister. I do not think that the old lady was conscious of an 
untruth. 

In 1943 and ’44 a number of places in England became the scene 
of a negro soldier’s reproof to parents who allowed their daughter 
to go about with negroes. 

The condition for localization — congruity. 

The motive — sometimes, but by no means always, personal or 
local advantage. 

The process — sometimes deliberate adoption. But always? 
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sacristan, willingly provide them — with turns for exhibition in 
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uncle, we’re all here.’ The old man, sitting up and in a loud voice: ‘Then 
who’s looking after the shop?’ 
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Folk Life and Traditions 


by E. F. COOTE LAKE 
THESE notes are compiled from current newspaper cuttings. The com- 
piler cannot accept responsibility for the accuracy of the information 
contained in the reports, or for the opinions expressed therein. 


Cheese- Rolling on a Cotswold Hill: Lads and Lasses in Pursuit 


From The Times, May 19, 1959 

If there is a better way of spending Whit-Monday than hurtling down 
a grass cliff in the Cotswolds chasing after a rolling, spinning cheese, the 
lads and lasses of Brockworth and other villages around Gloucester have 
yet to hear of it. For this cheese-rolling custom, a combination of folk- 
lore, festivity, and tournament, has been going on for centuries and on 
this evening’s showing is still good for many a year yet. 

The cheese-rolling takes place on Cooper’s Hill, where there is a 
grazing common, and the ceremony is performed to maintain rights of 
common. 

The youths race down after the cheese and the one who succeeds in 
capturing it — or the biggest piece if it breaks up — carries it home as 
his prize. ‘Many, however’, adds a folklore guide, ‘cannot avoid rolling 
down the hill like the cheese.’ Down this practically sheer cliff, indeed 
most runners come a cropper, and broken collar bones and ankles are 
not uncommon, with sprains and bruises all part of the game. Hence — 
a modern touch — the local farmers who organize the event prudently 
take out {50,000 of insurance. 


LIKE TOBOGGANISTS 


Fortunately this evening nobody was badly hurt, though several 
descended to the bottom like tobogganists without a sledge — to the 
shrieks and screams of the crowd — for after one slip it requires monkey- 
like agility to recover. 

No one seems to know just what the origin of the cheese-rolling is — 
but clearly it is one of those bits of Merrie England which are proof 
against modernity. The cheese, a round 7 Ib. Caerphilly, for the first 
race was bowled over the top — a green gallery lined all the way down 
with craning children — at 6 o’clock, and a bunch of young boys in 
coloured shirts plunged after it. 
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The pattern was repeated in two other races and a ladies’ race, when 
after many invitations to ‘have a go’, some girls bravely bowled down the 
cliff, skirts flying. 


Druids Gather at Stonehenge 

From The Times, June 22, 1959 

Unaware that the summer solstice celebrations of the Order of Druids 
at Stonehenge were at dawn to-morrow, about 1,400 people visited the 
monument a day early this morning expecting the ceremony to take 
place. This year they were disappointed, for the longest light falls a day 
later. Most of them returned home, but a few who had brought camping 
equipment pitched their tents in a field opposite the monument. 

It is many years since the midsummer sunrise ceremonies fell on June 
22 and the Ministry of Works were prepared for people to overlook this 
fact. Their custodians at the monument are on duty two nights instead 
of the usual one. First among the arrivals last night was a French druid, 
M. R. Pichery, of Rennes, who camped out, having motored from 
France specially for the event. Several more druids arrived to-day. 


Scramble for Hot Pennies at Honiton Fatr 

From The Times, July 22, 1959 

SCRAMBLE FOR Pennies. Traffic was held up for several miles on each 
side of Honiton, Devon, yesterday when about 500 children and 1,000 
townspeople and visitors blocked the main street as they searched for 
hot pennies thrown by the Mayor and other people — a ceremony 
marking the start of Honiton’s 700-year-old fair. 


‘Ghost’ Walks the Common: Link with legend? 

From the Kent and Sussex Courter, August 14, 1959 

Does the ghost of the drunken Mary Jennings, who lived in Tunbridge 
Wells in the early 18th century, walk on the Common? 

Mr Ken Weller, a ‘Courier’ staff reporter, and Miss Pauline Ticehurst, 
of Tunbridge Wells, believe that she may. 

Together they saw an ‘apparition’ shortly before 10 o'clock last 
Monday night. Local records give an unusual significance to their story 
of what occurred. 

Ken Weller writes: ‘It happened in a clearing in a dense part of the 
Common near Major York’s Road. Heavy rain came on so we sheltered 
under an oak tree. 

‘It was very dark. Then suddenly I had the impression of two people 
walking side by side towards us, but as they came closer I realised that 
there was only one — tremendously broad around the middle and 
dressed in a long, grey gown, with frills around the bottom. 
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‘I couldn't make out either head, arms or legs, but there was a dark 
fringe where the head might have been, although I am not suggesting 
that this was a traditional headless apparition. 

‘When I first saw this “‘person”’ I was about 15 yards away. He or she 
moved slowly and silently towards us, staggering down a slight bank. 
Then the ghost appeared to see us, stopped, then continued to stagger 
in a crouched position until only five yards away. 

‘At this stage the movements and shape were startingly weird and 
Pauline and I were, to say the least, disturbed. 

‘Why I went forward I don’t know. But as I approached, the thing 
stopped, swayed and crouched in front of us. Until then it had made no 
sound at all, but now there was a distinct sound like rubber boots 
squeaking in wet grass. 

‘Without appearing to turn round, the ghost slowly moved away from 
us and disappeared out on to the tarmac path. We followed but there 
was nothing there. 

“The ghost was visible for about three minutes.’ 

Since Mr Weller’s experience, certain facts about Mary Jennings, of 
whom he had no previous knowledge, have been brought to light. 

Mrs Edythe Bradley, curator of the museum, records that Mary 
Jennings is described in a letter by John Gay as ‘not unlike a barrel’ and 
‘entirely a lump of fat and her figure is almost circular.’ 

Miss Jennings spent a small fortune on her favourite past-time — 
drinking ale — and she died in November, 1736, aged 30. Mrs Bradley 
believes she died in ‘Tunbridge Wells. 

Just beyond the spot where the ‘ghost’ was seen is a grassy clearing 
among the gorse and bracken. And it was about here that a cottage 
existed and is marked on museum maps. It was called Bodles. 

Bogles —— with a G instead of a D — is a Celtic name for goblins and 
a Northern term for ghosts. 

Mrs Bradley relates that people claim to have seen a house which 
‘vanishes’ near the spot. 

Could it be that Mary Jennings lived at Bodles? Miss Ticehurst 
thinks the ghost was attempting ‘to frighten us out of the way.’ 

Mr Rupert Gunnis, antiquarian and chairman of the borough 
magistrates, said: ‘I think the story is most interesting. I believe it.’ 

He thought that perhaps the house that used to be there became 
empty because it was haunted. 

Mr Joseph Braddock, of Wadhurst, who has been a student of psy- 
chical research for many years and who is the author of ‘Haunted 
Houses’, published in 1956, was very interested in the story. 

He drew attention to the similarity between this account and the 
hauntings of the famous Cheltenham Ghost. 
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The ghost was identified as the widow of the first tenant of the house, 
built in 1860. She, too, drank a great deal and died aged about 41. 

Her ghost was seen by many people. 

Ken Weller comments: ‘I am still trying to keep an open mind but 
Mrs. Bradley's facts tie up all too neatly for comfort!’ 

The following night three staff reporters kept watch at the same spot 
for over an hour, at the same time. They saw nothing. 


Rector bans the ‘Pagan’ Pageant 

From the Daily Mail, August 29, 1959 

The rector of a Shropshire village has banned an annual pageant and 
church service held around a 250-vear-old black poplar tree. 

He found that the tree ceremony has been linked with ancient pagan 
fertility rites. 

Said the Rev. T. S. D. Barrett, at Aston-on-Clun yesterday: “To my 
horror I have had letters from childless women from many parts of the 
country and even Italy and America, asking for twigs from the tree. 

‘Someone has spread this vile superstition around to bring publicity 
and commercialise what was to my mind a pleasant piece of tradition. 

‘It is disgusting, unchristian, and cruel to the simple-minded women 
to believe this rubbish.’ 

Every May 29 the villagers hold an Arbor Day ceremony around the 
tree and deck the branches with flags. 

Six years ago ex-policeman Tom Beardsley, from the neighbouring 
village of Clun, asked the parish council if he could organise a pageant, 
with children performing traditional folk dances on the Sunday after 
Arbor Day. 

‘It was a wonderful idea,’ said the 46-year-old rector — who is 
chairman of the parish council — ‘but now I have found that someone 
has been giving away twigs to young brides from miles around. The 
whole thing sounds like witchcraft. 

‘Some of the women who have written to me think they have only to 
stand in the shade of the tree and they would have babies. The Church 
wiped out these pagan superstitions centuries ago.’ 

Mr. Beardsley said: ‘We have given saplings from the tree to distin- 
guished people who have visited it. We don’t regard it as a fertility 
emblem — that twaddle went out centuries ago.’ 

When the parish council met this week the rector and four councillors 
decided that the pageant must go. 

‘The Arbor Day ceremony will stay,’ the rector said. ‘But the pageant 
has got out of hand and this sort of publicity is not the type we want.’ 
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From the University Librarian, Pennsylvania State University 

The Pennsylvania State University Library has recently established an 
Archive for Pennsylvania Folklore which will include books, films, 
manuscripts, music and recordings as they become available. 

This program has been initiated with a deposit of materials from the 
Pennsylvania Folklore Society. 

George Korson, President of the Society, has appointed a committee 
to represent the Society in its relations with the Archive. Members of 
this committee are: Dr MacEdward Leach, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, chairman: Dr Maurice A. Mook, of Penn State: Dr 
George Swetnam and Mr Jacob Evanson, of Pittsburgh: and Mrs 
Nancy Keffer Ford, of Philadelphia. 


From Jan Brunvand 


I am making a complete study of ‘he Taming of the Shrew story 
(AT9o1) in folklore and literature, and I would greatly appreciate any 
information or texts with which your readers can supply me. 

Type got is told as a humorous anecdote in the United States, though 
it has been only infrequently printed. Sometimes it is known as “That’s 
Once!’ Representative American texts may be found in Richard Chase, 
American Folk Tales and Songs (New York, Signet/Key Book, 1956) 
226-7, and Vance Randolph, Sticks in the Knapsack and Other Ozark 
Folk Tales (New York, 1958), 71-3. 

I am also interested in ephemeral printed appearances of the tale, and 
in any literary re-workings or dramatizations of The Taming of the 
Shrew story, whatever their sources. 

I should welcome any information on this subject, which should be 
sent to me at: The Library, Room 41, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, U.S.A. 


From Lord Raglan 


Mr Seidenburg’s theory (“The Separation of Sky and Earth at Creation’, 
Folklore, September 1959) is interesting, but there are facts which tell 
against it. Among the Maori, we are told — “The process of separation in 
the divorce of husband and wife is appropriately likened to the separa- 
tion of Earth and Sky in the following introduction: 
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A withdrawal of Earth — A withdrawal of Sky 

A loosening A flying apart.’ 
(The Coming of the Maori, Te Rangi Hiroa, p. 496.) There is obviously 
nothing in this to suggest bloodshed. 

In 1913, when embarking at Omdurman with two companies of the 
gth Sudanese to take part in an expedition against the Nuer, we all 
passed between the halves of a sheep slaughtered on the spot. The pur- 
pose of the rite, as I understood it, was to keep us al! together and bring 
us back safely. There was nothing in the least suggestive of a creation rite. 


From Professor H. J. Rose 
Some smail misstatements of detail in the ingenious article by Mr H. W. 
Stubbs (Folklore, 70, pp. 440-59) seem to call for comment. 

P. 443, note 16, to paraphrase Odysseus’ stock epithet of ‘city-sacker’ 
by ‘the man who won the war’ overemphasizes it. It means simply that 
he was a dangerous warrior. 

P. 446, note 31, so far from forgetting that .ayxAoovvn means female 
lust, | emphasize it on p. 107 of my Handbook of Greek Mythology, sixth 
ed., cf. p. 128, note 20, for reference to a fuller treatment of the matter. 
Paris insulted Hera and Athene and ‘praised’ or approved a third, un- 
named female visitor, perhaps Aphrodite, who gave him payxAoovvn, that 
is to say put it into his power to arouse it in any woman. This, no doubt, 
in the original folktale which Homer used, is why he succeeded with 
Helen, by that time married for some years to the man of her choice and 
mother of his child. 

P. 448, note 39, it is suggested that my expressed views about the 
origins of Apollo imply some concession to the theories of Dumézil. 
When I wrote the passage in question, about 1927, I had never heard of 
him or his ideas, which I totally repudiate. 

On matters which do not touch me personally, p. 444, note 22, mis- 
interprets Dionysos’ adventure (Homer never uses his title Bakchos, 
perhaps had never heard it) in /liad, vi, 130 ff. There is no implication 
that the god was still a baby when Lykurgos persecuted him; a baby 
would not have made his dangerous leap into the sea, whether or not 
there was a sea-goddess ready to receive him. Dionysos’ nurses con- 
tinued to attend him long after his infancy, cf. Sophokles, O.C. 680. 

P. 445, note 25, the statement about Vergil (what a relief to find some- 
one who spells his name correctly!) is a shade misleading; the traces of 
original sin ( priscae uestigia fraudis) which the poet emphasizes, Ecl., iv, 
31-45, are agriculture, navigation and fortification; glorious wars of 
foreign conquest are rather a step in the right direction, a return of the 
Heroic Age, which will bring the Golden a stage nearer. 
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From Cicely M. Botley 

The jet age has brought its own lore. A letter in Weather (Royal 
Meteorological Society London) XIV, 369, from Rosslare Co. Wexford 
states that local farmers now hold that if the airliners on the London- 
Shannon route pass overhead fine weather is to be expected, if they pass 
north or south the outlook is bad. 


From Mrs. Barbara Aitken 

How far can folktales be used to indicate social organization? Given the 
general stock of folktales, are people more apt to prefer those that 
sanction their customs or those that protest against them? 

For instance: two-thirds of a short collection of Tales about women 
from Aragon (Rev. dialect. y trad. pop., Madrid, XV, 1959, 1 and 2) are 
satires upon women, one specifically on the folly of submitting to them 
or taking their advice. Yet this does not reflect a low position of women. 
On the contrary, Don Arcadio de Larrea (the collector) says: “The 
Aragonese wife is held in great respect; her advice is in the nature of a 
command. Two ironical proverbs say: 

If the wife bids you jump off the balcony, 
Only pray that it be not far from the ground, 
and 


Woman's counsel is worth little 
— and he who does not follow it is crazy; 

but the fact comes out more clearly in daily intercourse. Seldom is a 
bargain sealed without the wife’s advice, which has to be reckoned with 
in great and small matters alike. In rural families I have noticed how it 
is the woman who decides which field is to be ploughed, sown, or reaped 
first... . The abilities and qualities of women are considered decisive 
in the lives of individual men and of homes; they are supposed to be 
more sensible and shrewder than the men: and I must say that in 
Aragon I have found it to be so.’ 

Here, then the choice of folktales seems to be a kind of protest by the 
men. 

‘Take the case of the Tewa Indians in Arizona. There (1913) women 
formed the permanent element in every clan; they transmitted clanship, 
owned the houses (in which their husbands seemed like valued lodgers) 
and much of the land; they bought and sold and administered the 
stored crops, while men had only their own dress, ornaments, cere- 
monial goods, weapons, and such foreign importations as livestock and 
fruit-trees. The elder women made most of the practical decisions, 
leaving religion, politics, art and industry — mostly weaving — to the 
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men. But, in the origin-tale told by men only to men, the mythical 
ancestors left their first home ‘because women are bad!’ They picked a 
quarrel with the men ‘because the men staked their wives’ dresses’ 
(woven by the men) ‘on a game, and some of them got lost’. The sexes 
separated to see which of them could live without the other. The 
women mismanaged their economy —here a shrewd hit at their 
fickleness and their habit of borrowing food — and also pined for their 
husbands: whereas the men were prosperous and contented and even 
contrived to rear the boy-babies left on their hands. In the end the 
women, unable to replace the clothes they had worn out, begged humbly 
to be taken back. Moral: “The man has nothing, but he can always get 
something for the woman.’ Is not this, again, a reaction against the 
social order? 

But similar alleged facts — that women pine for men more than men 
for women (‘thy desire shall be to thy husband and he shall rule over 
thee’), are more vulnerable to temptation, and lead their husbands 
astray if followed — seem to have been used by the Hebrews in support 
of their patriarchal system. 

Caution in interpretation seems to be indicated. 


From Godfrey Fey 

One of the footnotes to Miss Burstein’s paper ‘Folklore, Rumour and 
Prejudice’ (Folklore, Vol. 70, June 1959, p. 367) quotes an instance in 
which the French soldiers believed that their wine ration was doctored 
and their coffee drugged to reduce the sexual urge. 

A similar belief was held in the British Army. In my unit in 1942 the 
green vegetables were washed and sometimes boiled in water containing 
permanganate of potash to kill any germs. This gave the vegetables a 
reddish tinge, which was commonly believed to be bromide deliberately 
put in to allay any sexual urge. Force was added to this argument by the 
fact that there was an A.T.S. camp of several thousand some half a mile 
away. 

I came across several instances of the belief that sexual desire was 
being deadened in various ways apart from ‘bromide in the greens’. 
A little later in North Africa a similar belief was held about mepacrin 
(the synthetic antimalarial drug) and again, ten years later in Korea, 
with paludrin. 

During the war it was also held that working with radar equipment 
produced sterility, and later, when I served with an Airborne unit, 
parachuting was supposed to have the same effect. I have come across 
the fear of sterility many times with Mass X-rays, and, as late as 
September this year, with our annual innoculations against typhoid and 
tetanus. 
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The jet age has brought its own lore. A letter in Weather (Royal 
Meteorological Society London) XIV, 369, from Rosslare Co. Wexford 
states that local farmers now hold that if the airliners on the London- 
Shannon route pass overhead fine weather is to be expected, if they pass 
north or south the outlook is bad. 


From Mrs. Barbara Aitken 

How far can folktales be used to indicate social organization? Given the 
general stock of folktales, are people more apt to prefer those that 
sanction their customs or those that protest against them? 

For instance: two-thirds of a short collection of Tales about women 
from Aragon (Rev. dialect. y trad. pop., Madrid, XV, 1959, 1 and 2) are 
satires upon women, one specifically on the folly of submitting to them 
or taking their advice. Yet this does not reflect a low position of women. 
On the contrary, Don Arcadio de Larrea (the collector) says: “The 
Aragonese wife is held in great respect; her advice is in the nature of a 
command. ironical proverbs say: 

If the wife bids you jump off the balcony, 

Only pray that it be not far from the ground, 
and 
Woman's counsel is worth little 

~ and he who does not follow it is crazy; 

but the fact comes out more clearly in daily intercourse. Seldom is a 
bargain sealed without the wife’s advice, which has to be reckoned with 
in great and small matters alike. In rural families I have noticed how it 
is the woman who decides which field is to be ploughed, sown, or reaped 
first.... The abilities and qualities of women are considered decisive 
in the lives of individual men and of homes; they are supposed to be 
more sensible and shrewder than the men: and I must say that in 
Aragon | have found it to be so.’ 

Here, then the choice of folktales seems to be a kind of protest by the 
men. 

‘fake the case of the TTewa Indians in Arizona. There (1913) women 
formed the permanent element in every clan; they transmitted clanship, 
owned the houses (in which their husbands seemed like valued lodgers) 
and much of the land; they bought and sold and administered the 
stored crops, while men had only their own dress, ornaments, cere- 
monial goods, weapons, and such foreign importations as livestock and 
fruit-trees. The elder women made most of the practical decisions, 
leaving religion, politics, art and industry — mostly weaving — to the 
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men. But, in the origin-tale told by men only to men, the mythical 
ancestors left their first home ‘because women are bad!’ They picked a 
quarrel with the men ‘because the men staked their wives’ dresses’ 
(woven by the men) ‘on a game, and some of them got lost’. The sexes 
separated to see which of them could live without the other. The 
women mismanaged their economy — here a shrewd hit at their 
fickleness and their habit of borrowing food — and also pined for their 
husbands: whereas the men were prosperous and contented and even 
contrived to rear the boy-babies left on their hands. In the end the 
women, unable to replace the clothes they had worn out, begged humbly 
to be taken back. Moral: “The man has nothing, but he can always get 
something for the woman.’ Is not this, again, a reaction against the 
social order? 

But similar alleged facts — that women pine for men more than men 
for women (‘thy desire shall be to thy husband and he shall rule over 
thee’), are more vulnerable to temptation, and lead their husbands 
astray if followed — seem to have been used by the Hebrews in support 
of their patriarchal system. 

Caution in interpretation seems to be indicated. 


From Godfrey Fey 


One of the footnotes to Miss Burstein’s paper ‘Folklore, Rumour and 
Prejudice’ (Folklore, Vol. 70, June 1959, p. 367) quotes an instance in 
which the French soldiers believed that their wine ration was doctored 
and their coffee drugged to reduce the sexual urge. 

A similar belief was held in the British Army. In my unit in 1942 the 
green vegetables were washed and sometimes boiled in water containing 
permanganate of potash to kill any germs. This gave the vegetables a 
reddish tinge, which was commonly believed to be bromide deliberately 
put in to allay any sexual urge. Force was added to this argument by the 
fact that there was an A.T.S. camp of several thousand some half a mile 
away. 

I came across several instances of the belief that sexual desire was 
being deadened in various ways apart from ‘bromide in the greens’. 
A little later in North Africa a similar belief was held about mepacrin 
(the synthetic antimalarial drug) and again, ten years later in Korea, 
with paludrin. 

During the war it was also held that working with radar equipment 
produced sterility, and later, when I served with an Airborne unit, 
parachuting was supposed to have the same effect. I have come across 
the fear of sterility many times with Mass X-rays, and, as late as 
September this year, with our annual innoculations against typhoid and 
tetanus. 
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The fear of working with equipment is perhaps understandable. 
There is a small area around a radar receiver in which nothing will be 
picked up on the screen as it is too near. This is known as the Area of 
Sterility. 


Reviews and Notices 


THe ANATOMY OF Puck. An examination of fairy beliefs among Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries and successors. By KATHERINE M. Briccs. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1959. Pp. 284, 12 plates. Cloth jos. 

Tuts delightful book is the work of a student of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean literature who has been led on to examine both the folklore 
and the more learned speculations of those days. The result is a collec- 
tion of material, excellently set forth and by no means all familiar, 
whereof Puck has his fair share, but all manner of other supernatural 
beings are treated as well. The main body of the book is followed by 
several appendices, containing such things as outlines of the folktales 
mentioned, charm-formulae and the like, and there is a long biblio- 
graphy. ‘The illustrations are from such authors as Olaus Magnus and 
sundry writers on demonology and kindred topics. 

Misprints are few; perhaps ‘Ctesius’ for Ctesias on p. 159 is one, but 
the authoress is not infallible when she uses material of earlier than late 
medieval date. For instance, the ‘Plinius Secundus’ cited on p. 137 is 
generally called Pliny the Younger in English, to distinguish him from 
his uncle the author of the Naturalis Historia; the statement about 
Michael Psellos on p. 167, n. 2, is sheer nonsense, and on p. 180, it was 
not Antony’s genius, but the god Dionysos who quits him in Plutarch, 
M. Antonius 75, and thence in Antony and Cleopatra, iv, 3. Alteration of 
perhaps a dozea lines would rid the next edition (which the book well 
deserves) of these and other trifling slips. 

H. J. Rose 


MANUEL DE FOLKLORE FRANCAIS CONTEMPORAIN. Vol. 1, Pts. V, VI, VII, 
By ARNOLD VAN GennepP. A. et J. Picard et Cie, Paris, 1951, 1953. 
1958. Pp. xxviii, xxiv, xi; 2137-3166; 19, 9, 20 maps and portraits. 
Paper. 

Ir is a melancholy thought that this is the last time we shall see the 

name of Arnold van Gennep on the title-page of a new book. The last 

volume contains about one-third of what he intended it to hold, and 
much field-work remains for his successors. To give anything like a full 
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critical account of this portion of his great work would need a whole 
number of Folklore and should be written by a specialist on the subject. 
Limitations of space and competence forbid the present reviewer doing 
more than mention the main topics of these volumes. Parts V and VI 
deal with /es cérémonies périodiques cycliques et saisonniéres, Part VII with 
the cycle des douze jours, i.e., Christmas to Twelfth Night. It goes 
without saying that much use is made of existing literature in various 
languages, for van Gennep was an excellent linguist, besides having a 
keen ear for the many dialectical forms and pronunciations of French. 
But added to what he could find in print is a vast amount which he or his 
collaborators gathered at first hand in the field. The best memorial 
which could be raised to his memory is the completion of the Manuel, 
despite the despairing note sounded by the editors of the last volume, 
‘le monument restera inachevé: telle cette cathédrale de Beauvais dont 
le choeur et le transept immenses, avec leur coupure tragique, feront 
toujours songer a la nef manquant’. There remain many good folklorists 
in France, and they may yet prove this dictum too pessimistic. 
H. J. Rose 


Lo Kuan-CuunG’s ROMANCE OF THE THREE KinGpoms. Translated by 
C. H. Brewirt-Taytor. Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, 
Vermont and Tokyo, Japan, 1959, 2 vol. (by photo-offset). 

ALL lovers of China will be indebted to Charles E. Tuttle Company (of 

Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, Japan) for this issue of the ‘Romance of 

the Three Kingdoms’ ($12.50) in a brilliant translation made many 

years ago by C. H. Brewitt-'Taylor. This great historical novel — in 120 

chapters, pp. 1261 — covering a period of Chinese history from the 

middle of the second to the middle of the third century, A.D., is the most 
popular of all China’s countless novels. Written by Lo Kuan-chung of 
the Yiian dynasty, fourteenth century, it consists mainly of stirring 
scenes of warfare, of cunning plans by expert generals, and of valiant 
deeds by sanguinary warriors. Here we meet with some of China’s 
greatest heroes: Liu Pei, Chang Fei, Kwan Yii, Chu-ko-Liang, Ts‘ao 

Ts‘ao and the renowned Dr Hua, names which used to be known to 

every Chinese schoolboy. Down the ages the Three Kingdoms has been 

a mine from which storytellers, dramatists and poets have drawn. 

The book is beautifully produced with most helpful and erudite maps 
within each of the two volumes. When perusing the Three Kingdoms 
your reviewer is always reminded of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. Scott and 
Lo Kuan-chung would have had much in common, though the latter’s 
characters are much more numerous than the former’s. The Western 
world should know this entertaining masterpiece. 

W. H. Hupsperu 
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Devon TrapiTions AND Farry-Taces. By J. R. W. Coxneap. The 
Raleigh Press, Exmouth, 1959. Pp. 122. Cloth, ros. 6d., Paper, 
6s. 6d. 

Tuts is planned as a continuation of the author’s Legends of Devon, but 

with greater emphasis on the Dartmoor area. Again he presents some 

well-known legends, and some not so well known, from sources not 
easily available to the general reader. The selections are exccllent and 
are well told. The author wisely avoids lengthy discussion and gives us 
these valuable and well documented stories. Of special interest is the 
whole chapter devoted to Drake-lore: Sir Francis of course is always 
described as a legendary character — but in fact people do not know the 
legends. It was an excellent idea to collect them, and altogether this is a 


useful little book, and Mr Coxhead’s best. a 
Brown 


Firry Years A Porrer. By W. Fisutry IX, 105. The 
Caravel Press, 1958. 18s. 

In twenty-eight short but well-filled chapters the author ranges over a 
wide variety of subjects, all of which were connected with his work as a 
potter and with his life as a member of a rural society. He gives us much 
interesting information about the making of pottery — the materials 
used, their preparation, the turning of the clay, the glazing, and the 
firing. He also tells us about the different products which had to serve 
many purposes, such as scalding the cream, salting the butter, pickling 
eggs or pilchards, baking and storing bread, and draining the land. 
Some of his comments will interest the general ethnologist. Every potter 
built his own kiln, and used his own methods of preparing and throwing 
the clay. Potters in other parts of England worked with different 
methods, in accordance with local conditions; the nature of the clay 
influences the technique. Pots for the same purpose varied in shape 
from place to place. Mr Holland mentions a travelling journeyman 
potter from Staffordshire who showed him a way of making twelve-inch 
pots. Even in one district time may change the fashions; there is, he 
says, usually one particular colour of glaze that sells best for a time and 
then loses favour. 

The author also deals interestingly with the conditions of his up- 
bringing and early life. He was born in 1889 in a Devonshire farmhouse. 
When he was eleven years old, his family acquired a dairy, and he had 
to milk the cows and distribute the milk before setting off on his three- 
mile walk to school. On reaching home in the afternoon, he milked 
again, fed the cows, and cleaned the shed. On Saturdays, to fill in his 
time, he helped an old cabinet-maker, undertaker, and decorator. 
Night-school taught him something of wood-carving. While still a boy 
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he could trim a hedge, make hay- and corn-ricks and thatch them. 
All boys enjoyed doing these tasks and took pride in acquiring the skills. 
At the age of twelve he joined the volunteers as bugler and cornet 
player. 

The author moved to his grandfather's pottery in Somersetshire 
when he was thirteen years old. He tells about the hours of work, the 
growth of his skill, and the prices of the different kinds of pots. The 
family kept a horse to take the products for sale to the nearest town and 
villages: it was easier to make a pot than to sell it. 

Becoming a potter did not mean that he lost his agricultural skills. 
A pig was kept, and bacon was made. Corn and mangolds were grown 
for the horse, and potatoes, for the family and the pig. ‘The garden and 
orchard provided produce for the market. Rick-making and thatching 
had to be done. His method of dealing with sheaves in the corn-field, 
which he had learnt in Devonshire, amazed the Somerset farmers, 
another good example of regional variation. People produced most of 
the things they needed near home. He says that the only materials 
imported from a distance for the pottery were galena, some small coal, 
and a little powdered flint. 

This review by no means exhausts the number of subjects with 
which Mr Holland deals, but space is strictly limited. In conclusion, it 
may be said that he has given us a concise but wonderfully varied 
account of a full, many-sided, and highly satisfying life. His book can 
be sincerely recommended to students of British ethnology. 

R. U. Sayce 

Von PRrinzen, TROLLEN UND Herren Fro, Marchen der europiiischen 

Vélker. Yearbook of the Society zur Pflege des Mirchengutes der 

europaischen Vilker. 4 vols. Rheine, 1956-9. Pp. 176, 176, 247, 256. 
In a small year-book, beautifully printed and handsomely bound, the 
Rhinish Society sponsoring European folktales presents an admirable 
collection of original texts. Most of these folktales on princes, trolls, the 
fairy-king Fro, ete., are very welcome, indeed, as they are published for 
the first time. Just because this is such a laudable and generous under- 
taking, the wish must be expressed for a more painstaking and consistent 
editor. 

The German translations vary in quality; from very poor German 
(iii, 30ff) to almost perfect German (iv, 82ff). Our own Dr K. M. Briggs 
fared very badly in the acknowledgments to the experts who selected 
their countries’ tales. In two consecutive volumes her name was 
misspelled. Each tale, not only those sent in by conscientious experts, 
should be provided with its absolutely indispensable date and 
provenance. The table of contents should be systematic. In the latest 
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volume, ‘Austria’ heads the list and in due course we reach ‘Germany- 
Allemagne-Deutschland’. It is to be hoped that all these ‘childrens’ ’ 
complaints will disappear — the earlier the better — so that the re- 
viewer can concentrate on the folktales themselves, which make very 
pleasant reading. 

E. ETTLINGER 


OESTERREICHISCHER VOLKSKUNDEATLAS. Ed. by E. BurGsTALLeR and 
A. HELBOK, 1st issue (Linz, 1959). 13 maps; comments 95 pp. — 
Index of places pp. 125. 

Tuis first instalment of the Austrian Folklore Atlas covers such 
fundamentally different subjects as the German dialects in Austria, 
special bread for festivals, the dates at which farmhands used to change 
their employment, the advent-wreath, and popular glass-pictures 
painted during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The maps are 
very lucidly arranged and the number devoted to each subject is almost 
too generous. The reproductions of six types of glass-pictures are useful 
and the provision of a ring-book for the comments, to which the reader 
can easily add later issues, is very practical, indeed. 

Whereas the well-known specialists warrant a high standard for each 
subject, the unity of style and purpose, so examplarily and yet unob- 
trusevely achieved by the Swiss teamwork, seems to be missing (for 
reviews of the Swiss Folklore Atlas, see Man). Final judgment, however, 
must await the completion of the various groups. 

Dr Burgstaller’s painstaking investigation of the different kinds of 
bread customary at the various festivals, has been praised before (see 
Folklore, vol. 69, p. 278). R. Wolfram’s presentation of the advent’s- 
wreath is particularly appropriate for this very purpose. In Knaipp’s 
survey of the glass-pictures, the reference to Battersea-enamel (p. g) is 
noteworthy. The Austrian achievement is a welcome supplement to the 


work done in Germany and Switzerland. 
E, ETTLINGER 


SeekING Lire. By Vera Laskt. American Folklore Society, Philadelphia, 
1958. Pp. 176 (mimeographed). 
Wuen the people of San Juan Pueblo, New Mexico, set out to attend the 
ceremonies described in this book, they say ‘Let us seek Life’. This gave 
the author the title of her monograph on some aspects of the religion of 
the ‘Tewa Indians, particularly as practised at San Juan. Visitors are not 
admitted to these ceremonies; the information was obtained (whether 
in Tewa or in English is not stated) from an old man who consented to 
its eventual publication after his death because he realized how rapidly 
the culture of his people was changing, especially since the return of so 
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many of the younger men from service in the Second World War. He 
desired that it should be made clear that the purpose of the ceremonies 
is not entertainment but the attainment of the good life, and this the 
author has emphasized throughout. 

The Raingod Ceremony, which is the subject of the major portion of 
the book, is ‘the dramatic meeting of a people with their gods’, and its 
general purpose is the blessing of the whole Pueblo by the Kachina or 
Raingods, who are personified by initiated adult men wearing masks and 
making appropriate movements and gestures, accompanied by other 
ritual personages. Following a detailed description of the ceremony, the 
author offers an interpretation, which should be read in the light of her 
own comment: “The average Tewa is as unconscious of this hidden 
meaning as the average dreamer is unconscious of the psychoanalytic 
interpretations of his dreams.’ 

Part II deals with the initiation ceremony of a medicine man and the 
healing rites he performs, the crux of which is the ‘extraction’, by 
sucking, of stones and other objects from the body of the patient. In the 
discussion of its origin and meaning which follows, this aspect of Pueblo 
ritual is referred to as shamanism, but many of the features usually 
considered characteristic of that form of religion are absent. The 
author’s comment quoted above applied to this section also. 

The account is of value as a participant’s record of ceremonies which 
will eventually cease to be performed. The factual descriptions have 
been kept separate from the theoretical discussion; students can there- 
fore interpret the data as they please. There is a useful appendix 
describing the ceremonial paraphernalia, extensive notes and references 


and a glossary, but no index. BEATRICE BLACKWoop 


THe Lore AND LANGUAGE OF SCHOOLCHILDREN, By IONA AND PETER 
Opie. Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. 417. 35. 

As the material for this new book came to hand the authors of the 
Oxford Book of Nursery Rhymes and its next volume must have re- 
ceived some ‘eye-openers’. The nursery children have become little 
barbarians. They nourish primitive hate, practise Red Indian tortures, 
tell terrifying stories to frighten children younger than themselves, exact 
blood vows of secrecy, torment each other, bully each other, supply im- 
proper words to popular tunes — one supposes in all innocence — and on 
the jacket dear little girls view with delight a mound of dear little boys 
struggling on the pavement of the playground. 

It is extraordinary how this barbaric stage comes almost suddenly 
upon children and just as extraordinary how it passes from them. 

Nursery Rhymes are now rhymes about film stars, Charlie Chaplin 
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still lives as he used to be, Teddy boys have appeared together with 
Hitler and Mussolini. Just so has Nasser appeared in a Mummers’ play 
by youths who are no longer schoolchildren. Yet amongst all this 
modernity we find ancient expressions, dropped long since by adults, 
still used by children. ‘Fain I’ from medieval English, as Mr and Mrs 
Opie tell us, is in common use, yet, what they do not tell us, it has altered 
its meaning. The seventeenth-century Country dance tune from a song 
title ‘Fain I would’ is a wish, the children’s meaning is a refusal (to 
continue a game). The authors clearly demonstrate what has long been 
known, that children are a rich depository of what was once adult folk- 
lore. Their love of holding fast to known forms — ‘That isn’t right’ — is 
a safeguard to British traditions. 

“Their own Name’, p. 156, re-echoes the primitive belief that telling 
one’s name gives power over one to an ill-wisher. This belief has given 
birth to traditional answers from our children and from their French 
neighbours who give away nothing. In England a favourite reply is 
‘Cucumber’ to rhyme with number, while the old Elecampane used by 
the Mummers’ doctor comes into use; 

What’s your name? 
Elecampane. 
What’s your number? 
Cucumber. 
The French catechism is much disapproved by parents who themselves 
used the same replies; 
Comment t’appelles tu? 
Je m’appelle comme mon pére. 
Comment s’appelle ton pére? 
Il s’appelle comme moi, 
with other twists. 

The Children’s Calendar is heartening in its recording of ancient 
customs faithfully observed, Good Friday skipping (which has not 
wholly died out amongst adults) Easter egg-rolling, May day quétes, the 
Maypole dance which is from adult and school influence, garlands, and 
in Huntingdonshire ‘the children have kept singing through the years’ a 
fine hotch-potch of the Christmas Wassailling song and a traditional 
May Carol, p. 260. 

The authors do not remark on the Americanization of Father Christ- 
mas into the meaningless ‘Santa’ nor on the almost complete seculariza- 
tion of the season. But the children of today, like their parents, are 
reverting to a pagan Midwinter festival, the Christmas of the rollicking 
‘Wassail, wassail, all over the town’ from the Christmas of Christian 
Carols and Church going. 
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Many of the ‘half-beliefs’ are adult beliefs also and in the children 
seem to have gone a little awry. Sweeps, for instance, are usually lucky, 
while one children’s custom, now very rare, might have had more ex- 
planation. The Grotto, p. 266, has far more to it than eating oysters on 
St James’s Day. The authors quote Blanco White who, with all his 
knowledge of Spain, did not recognize it as the pilgrim’s badge, St 
James's own scallop shell worn on the long road to Compostella, and 
thus still carrying its memory of the English pilgrimages setting out, 
generally by sea, to that great shrine. Grottoes also appear on Old St 
James’s Day, 4 August, which calendar was in use up to the time our 
pilgrimages ceased. ‘I'wo excellent Indices complete a book which is a 
rich addition to the records of British folklore. VioLeT ALFORD 
THe Luttasy Book, By Leste Darken. Edmund Ward Ltd, 1959. 

Plates and other illustrations. 
A CHARMINGLY presented small book for the amateur containing 
lullabies and verses which should not come into this category. No 
original research. But amateurs deserve better notes, for instance the 
Basque Lullaby, No. 15, said to be characteristic, is much less so than 
the hypnotic bi-tonal examples collected by Padre Donostia and 
published in his Euskel Eres Sorta and others in Azkue’s well-known 
collections; while No. 6 really should have been recognized as the 
famous seventeenth-century Lillibulero and the American author of 
1874 and the Red Indian influence omitted. The few folklore remarks 
pp. 30-2 are very slight, culled from all over Europe. 
VioLeT ALFORD 


Sruptes IN Edited by W. Epson Ricumonp. Indiana 
University Publications, Folklore Series, no. 9. Indiana University 
Press, Bloomington, 1957. Pp. xv, 270. 

Tuts is a Festschrift for Professor Stith Thompson ‘in honor of distin- 

guished service’. It is preceeded by a short biographical sketch of the 

‘Dean of American Folklorists’, the title by which he is known among 

his colleagues. 

The seventeen articles were selected so as to represent each major 
phase of his career, and are by his American colleagues, his European 
colleagues, and his students. Their interests are mostly Scandinavian, 
Irish and American, and the aspects are very varied, including metho- 
dology, folksongs and folktales, and religion. 

Professor Thompson retired from his Chair at Indiana University in 
1955, when he was seventy: this work is a mark of esteem and affection 
from folklorists all over the world. W.B. 
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We sh Fo.k Customs. By Treror M. Owen. Cardiff, 1959. Pp. 258. 
ros. 6d. 

Tue author is one of the Assistant Curators at the Welsh Folk Museum, 

and this book is intended, as the Director of the National Museum 

indicates in his preface, both as a handbook to the subject and a catalogue 

of the national collection. It fulfils its purpose admirably, both in matter 

and in manner. 

There are four chapters on calendar customs and one on birth, mar- 
riage and death, followed by a catalogue, with fifteen plates, of objects 
in the museum which illustrate these customs. These objects include 
the calennig, a skewered and decorated orange: the Mari Lwyd, a 
draped horse's skull; wassail bowls; love-spoons, and a great variety of 
Valentines. 

Customs which can only be described include ‘clapping for Easter 
eggs’; ‘stealing the summer birch’; sending a ffon wen, or white stick, to 
a rejected lover, and making ‘souling cakes’. 

In his introductory discussion Mr Owen excludes folk custom from 
folklore, holding that the latter is concerned solely with oral tradition. 
But our Society includes folk custom in folklore, and it would be in- 
convenient if, for example, we had to exclude from folklore two-thirds 
of Frazer’s Folklore in the Old Testament. He goes on to describe the 
effects of the Methodist Movement and the opening up of the country- 
side upon peasant communities in which ‘pressure making for confor- 
mity is so subtle and unobtrusive that to depart from conventional ways 
is inconceivable’. 

I noticed only one slip — ‘Marrett’ for ‘Marett’. 

RAGLAN 


Folklore Notes 


The President of the Folk-Lore Society would like to draw the 
attention of members to the following letter which he has received from 
the Inland Revenue Department. 


26 October 1959. 
Dear Sir, I have to inform you that the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue have approved The Folk-Lore Society for the purposes of 
Section 16, Finance Act, 1958, and that the whole of the annual 
subscription paid by a member who qualifies for relief under that 
Section will be allowable as a deduction from his emoluments assessable 
to income tax under Schedule E. If any material relevant change in the 
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circumstances of the society should occur in the future you are requested 
to notify this office. 

I should be glad if you would inform your members as soon as 
possible of the approval of the society. The circumstances and manner 
in which they may make claims to income tax relief are described in the 
following paragraphs, the substance of which you may care to pass on to 
your members. 

Commencing with the year to 5 April, 1960, a member who is 
assessable to income tax under Schedule E in respect of the emoluments 
of an office or employment is entitled to a deduction from those 
emoluments of the whole of the annual subscription which is due and 
payable by him to the society in the income tax year provided that — 


(a) the subscription is defrayed out of the emoluments of the office 
or employment, and, 

(6) the activities of the society so far as they are directed to all or any 
of the following objects — 


(i) the advancement or spreading of knowledge (whether 
generally or among persons belonging to the same or 
similar professions or occupying the same or similar 
positions); 

(ii) the maintenance or improvement of standards of conduct 
and competence among the members of any profession ; 

(iii) the indemnification or protection of members of any 
profession against claims in respect of liabilities incurred 
by them in the exercise of their profession ; 


are relevant to the office or employment, that is to say, the 
performance of the duties of the office or employment is directly 
affected by the knowledge concerned or involves the exercise of 
the profession concerned. 
A member of the society who is entitled to the relief should apply to 
his tax office as soon as possible for form P358 on which to make a claim 
for the relief due to him. 


Yours faithfully, 
W. WALNE 
Senior Principal Inspector of Taxes. 
CIPEMAT 


Durinc August 1958 a Festival of Traditional Puppets was organized 
at Liége in Belgium. This festival aroused so much interest that those 
attending it, representing some seventeen countries, decided to form an 
organization for the special purpose of studying and preserving forms of 
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traditional puppetry. The first meeting of the provisional committee of 
this body was held in Paris in June 1959, and was attended by George 
Speaight as a representative of Great Britain; at this meeting a consti- 
tution was drawn up, of which the following are the salient points: 


Name. International Centre for the Study of Traditional Puppets 
(Cipemat). 

Membership. Individual and Theatre members 25s. per annum. 
Societies 50s. per annum. 

Publications. A Journal in French, English and German will be sent 
to all members. Booklets etc. will be issued as opportunity permits, and 
will be available to members at reduced prices. 

Conferences will be held every other year. The next will take place 
either in the Easter week or August of 1960 at Liege. 

Headquarters will be at the Musée de la Marionnette at Lyons in 
France, where archives of information and a collection of historic 
figures will be maintained. 

It is particularly stressed that the functions of CIPEMAT are 
complementary to, and in no way in rivalry with, those of UNIMA, 
CIPEMAT is only concerned with traditional forms of the puppet 
theatre (as, for instance, Punch and Judy in this country), and it aims at 
uniting those interested in this aspect of puppetry with those whose 
principal interests lie in the fields of folklore or theatre history. 
CIPEMAT hopes to work in close and friendly association with 
UNIMA, whose principal interests are in the art and practice of 
contemporary puppetry. It is hoped that many English puppeteers will 
wish to join both organizations, and that this country will be well 
represented at Liége in 1960. 

The Hon. Secretary of CIPEMAT is M. Roger Pinon, 64 Avenue 
Blonden, Liége, Belgium. Subscriptions and applications for member- 
ship should be sent to him or to the Hon. Secretary of the Joint Inter- 
national Puppet Committee, 10 Draper’s Gardens, London, E.C. 2. 

GEORGE SPEAIGHT 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR FOLKTALE 
RESEARCH, KIEL AND COPENHAGEN, AUGUST 1959 


Tuis Congress was organized under the highest auspices, and was spon- 
sored jointly by four bodies devoted to folktale research in Germany 
and Denmark: Der Verband der Vereine fiir Volkskunde (H. Délker, 
Stuttgart); Nordisk Institut for Folkedigtning (L. Bodker, Copen- 
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hagen); Das Volkskundliche Institut der Universitit Kiel (K. Ranke); 
Die Gesellschaft zur Pflege des Marchengutes der europaischen Vélker 
(E. Kracht). But the moving genius of the whole great effort was Kurt 
Ranke, and no praise can be too high for his devoted labours. Nearly all 
the most distinguished scholars in this subject were present. It was a 
particular pleasure to see and hear the great doyen Walter Anderson, 
and to be present when Stith Thompson and Archer Taylor were 
awarded honorary doctorates of the University of Kiel. 

This was a hard-working Congress. There were six and a half working 
days in Kiel and one and a half in Copenhagen, including the opening 
and closing ceremonies. It was not without its jollities — there were 
receptions and excursions, all entertaining and well organized; and as 
always at such Congresses there was the charm of friendly gathering 
and conversation. One came away with a kaleidoscopic picture of sun- 
light and sea, the new town of Kiel, the Schleswig countryside, and the 
merry city of Copenhagen. But the most memorable impression was that 
made by the Congress itself. ‘Though not the first folktale Congress it 
was the first to be held in our new post-war world, and it had great 
significance. It was indeed a landmark. Much work has been done in the 
last twenty years, and this was the first opportunity many folklorists 
had had to make an assessment of it. Like shop-keepers at stock-taking 
time we were astonished to find how many articles there were in the 
_ shop. One had an impression of universality, which was strengthened 
by the fact that the Congress was not divided into sections; every 
session was a plenary session, with all members present, about 250 from 
26 countries. This enabled everyone to survey the whole field, and it 
gave an exhilarating feeling of unity of purpose to the large gathering. 

But this was not the only nor perhaps the most important aspect of 
the Congress. The most striking feature (to this member at least) was 
the complete and final way in which it demonstrated the academic 
maturity of the subject. Here was a vast body of knowledge, patiently 
amassed, classified and indexed; research into detail and principle con- 
ducted with intelligence and method; a subject which had grown up as 
a subject in its own right, but with immense implications for other dis- 
ciplines from anthropology to literary history. It was all intensely 
exciting. 

The first and longest paper was that read by Kurt Ranke on the 
opening day, and fittingly it was philosophical in character. Fittingly, 
because folktale studies have now reached a stage at which the philo- 
sophy of the subject needs to be developed. During the last century there 
was much philosophic speculation based on no concrete foundation, 
and though it excited our grandfathers greatly it has now passed to the 
land of forgotten things. In our day speculative scholars like Ranke and 
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Max Liithi have a far more solid base to work upon. Ranke’s paper, 
entitled ‘Simple Forms’, dealt with what one might call the primary 
forms of folk narrative, that is the folktale, the sage, the legend, and so 
on, considered as homogeneous and necessary entities in themselves. 
Other papers on fundamental topics were those of J. de Vries, who dis- 
cussed the tale and the myth, L. Degh, who dealt with problems of 
narration, and M, Luthi, who examined the position of the folktale in 
the scientific study of literature. 

To give anything like a comprehensive account of all the sixty papers 
would be impossible. One can only try to indicate the extent of the 
ground covered and mention a few titles and names at random. There 
were very welcome reports on classification and indexing: Stith 
Thompson on the revision of Aarne ‘Thompson, W. Roberts on the oral 
tales of India, M. L. ‘Tenéze on the French catalogue, Dov Noy on the 
Israel archives, L. Lacourci¢re on the French-Canadian collections. 
These matters were also reported in several of the regional studies: 
among other items we learned from G. Megas that the Greek archives 
now hold no fewer than 16,000 folktale variants. The regional and 
national studies varied a good deal in point of view, some being general 
surveys, some comparative, and some devoted to particular aspects. 
In this group the Slav countries and Belgium were well represented. It 
was encouraging and valuable also to hear contributions from particular 
circumscribed areas, such as Frioul in N.E. Italy (D’Aronco), and Malta 
(Cassar-Pullicino). There were also representatives from distant parts 
of the world: there was a paper on Indian folktales by an Indian lady, 
Krishna Deva Upadhyaya, and a Japanese lady, Hiroko Ikeda, spoke 
about the relationship of Japanese and Korean folktales. Our native 
English fairytale was discussed by K. M. Briggs. There were also 
scholarly American contributions in this category (T. James, W. Hand). 

Besides these more general papers there were many studies devoted 
to particular tales, or types, or motifs. It is in this sphere more than any 
other, perhaps, that we see the modern trend in folktale study, and the 
debt to Aarne and Thompson is everywhere manifest. Some of the 
papers were clearly the result of many years’ patient work, e.g. those of 
Archer Taylor and F. L. Utley. It was noticeable that the great majority 
of the papers dealt with the folktale in its limited sense, mdrchen, but 
there. were a few studies on the sage — e.g. by L. Réhrich, on the Lord 
of the Beasts, and G. Schneidewind, on a historical event of the seven- 
teenth century which has passed into folk narrative in Mecklenburg. 
There was also a paper on that oriental figure of fun, Nasreddin Hoja 
(P. N. Boratav). The most recherché item of all, perhaps, was A. A. 
Bake’s film with synchronized recording of a dramatized Buddha legend 
in India. 
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As the Congress proceeded it became evident that there was great 
diversity of equipment among the investigators. There were the old 
hands, men who have made their name in folktale research; others, their 
juniors, well equipped and conversant with the resources of modern 
scholarship; others again who have clearly been working at a disadvan- 
tage, in comparative isolation, and out of touch with the wide ramifica- 
tions of scholarship. One must say that when the necessary allowances 
have been made those who belong to this last group gave a very good 
account of themselves. One must avoid the error of describing them as 
amateurs merely because they were unaware of work done through that 
work being inaccessible to them. The general level of the work presented 
was very high, and it augurs well for the future of the subject. 

At the final session in Copenhagen matters of special importance to 
folktale research and publication were discussed. An international com- 
mittee of seven members was elected, and it was resolved that a second 
Congress be held within a period of not more than five years. 

Here we must record a very profitable by-product of the Congress, of 
especial concern to the Society. It was suggested by the Folk-Lore 
Society members that it would be useful to hold an unofficial Anglo- 
American meeting in order to explore the possibilities of co-operation, 
and especially to discuss the problem of academic recognition for folk- 
lore in our two countries, England and America being among the few 
countries in the western world where the subject has not received 
institutional recognition. ‘The Americans gladly accepted; and the 
meeting was extended to include the Irish and Scottish representatives 
(there was unfortunately no one from Wales present). The meeting was 
attended by the following fifteen persons: R. M. Dorson, F. Gillmor, 
W. D. Hand, T. G. James, W. E. Roberts, Archer Taylor, Stith 
‘Thompson, F. L. Utley (U.S.A.); 5. O’ Duilearga (Eire); H. Henderson, 
C. 1. Maclean (Scotland); A. A. Bake, H. A. Lake Barnett, K. M. 
Briggs, C. 5. Mundy (England). There was a frank and very interesting 
exchange of views. One very practical suggestion for co-operation was 
made: one of the American delegates said that a great need was felt for a 
small practical bibliography, comprising about 200 select titles of 
authoritative works on folklore subjects in English, as a guide to the 
student and general reader, who at present have no means of finding 
the right books and avoiding the worthless ones. It was proposed that the 
two Societies might produce such a bibliography. It is hoped that this 
project will be undertaken in the near future. The last act of the meeting 
was to elect a corresponding committee, upon the proposal of F. L. 
Utley. These members were chosen: R. M. Dorson (U.S.A.), H. 
Henderson (Scotland), C. S. Mundy (England) (chairman). It must be 
pointed out, to avoid misunderstanding, that this committee is not a 
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representative body, nor indeed a formal body at all. It is merely an 
informal committee of the persons present at the meeting, without 
official standing, and it does not engage any of the Societies or Institu- 
tions which they represent. 

To conclude this report of an amazingly successful and enjoyable 
Congress: it would be unjust not to thank Dr Fritz Harkort of Kiel, 
who was in charge of the administrative details. His task was perhaps 
the most arduous of all, and he discharged it with unfailing good 
humour. 

C. S. M. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, YORK 
2-9 September, 1959 

FOLKLORE as such did not figure as a main subject in the meetings of 
Section H (Anthropology), in 1959 as it had done in 1958, but its grow- 
ing importance as a scientific discipline, together with ethnology and 
anthropology, was emphasized by Professor lan A. Richmond in his 
Presidential Address on the Nature and Scope of Archaeology. He made 
a plea for the scientific evaluation of traditions and the purging of un- 
worthy elements which lower the status of the study, much of which 
lies in the region where archaeology, anthropology and literature meet, 
and which enshrines material of value to all three. 

Cognate studies to folklore took their part throughout the week in the 
proceedings of the section. Hunting and trapping was considered all 
day on 3 September from prehistoric times to modern usages among the 
Eskimo, the Danes and the Bushmen of the Central Kalahari. On 
Friday, 4th, the morning was devoted to Linguistic Surveys in Britain. 
Under the chairmanship of Dr lorwerth Peate, Professor H. Orton 
described the work being done towards the compilation of the proposed 
Linguistic Atlas of England; Mr ‘T. Hill spoke of dialect research in 
Seotland and Mr V. H. Phillips gave a review of present-day research 
into dialect and co-related material in Wales. ‘The discussion which 
followed was opened by Mr 5S. F. Sanderson of the School of Scottish 
Studies. 

On Monday, 7th, after the Presidential Address, the section devoted 
itself to local archaeology, and the Section H dinner in the evening was 
combined with an exploration of the Castle Museum and a vivid demon- 
stration of the processes of wool craftsmanship in York by Mr Robert 
Patterson, Curator of the Museum, who used the old equipment to 
show the handcrafts involved. 

On ‘Tuesday, 8th, the Section devoted the morning to Saxon and 
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Viking York, and the afternoon to the study of York domestic architec- 
ture followed by excursions to the different types of houses. 

The Folk-Lore Society was represented officially by Mrs C. C. Hurst, 
Mrs Lake Barnett and Mr Peter Opie. 


Museum News 


by BEATRICE BLACKWOOD 


MUSEUM OF LEATHERCRAFT, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON 


From The Times, 4 September 1959 

Tue Edmondson collection of leather drinking-vessels — black jacks 
and leather bottles — has been put on view at the Royal Exchange for 
three months. It was at one time on loan to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, but is now lent to the Museum of Leathercraft. 

This unusual collection, which fills one large exhibition case, was 
formed early this century by the late H. H. Edmondson, and is now the 
property of Mr D. H. Edmondson. The earliest items on view are 
Tudor, and apart from the well-known barrel and flagon-shaped 
vessels, there are several of unexpected design. One is in the form of a 
large folio book, another in that of a pistol, and a third is a small 
portrait bust of Charles IJ. An eighteenth-century example shows how 
leather could be used to reproduce the shape of a classical jug with 
elegant handle and spout, but perhaps the most handsome are the large 
flagons called ‘bombards’, the biggest of which must be almost two feet 
high. 

Leather drinking vessels were used at Chelsea and Greenwich 
Hospitals, and at certain public schools, well into the nineteenth 
century. 


THE TOY MUSEUM AT ROTTINGDEAN 


From The Museums Journal, September 1959 

ON 27 July, Sir Hugh Casson came to Rottingdean to open the Toy 
Museum which has found a home at The Grange, the branch Art 
Gallery and Museum of Brighton. It is hoped that this impressive 
collection of over 22,000 toys, which range from a Roman top to a 
modern speed boat, will stay at Rottingdean for at least three years and 
then move perhaps to a permanent home in Brighton. Miss Yoopha 
Rose, one of the ‘Trustees of the Museum and herself a toy maker, has 
been responsible for the arrangement of the toys at Rottingdean. 
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CREGNEASH FOLK MUSEUM, ISLE OF MAN 

From The Museums Journal, August 1959 

A smitHy has been added to the group of buildings of traditional 
construction which comprise the Cregneash Folk Museum, a branch of 
the Manx Museum and National ‘Trust. Opened in 1938 with a typical 
crofter-fisherman’s cottage, Cregneash represented a pioneer venture 
in open-air folk museums in Britain. To the original crofter’s cottage 
were added a weaver’s shed with handloom and a turner’s shop with an 
early type of treadle lathe, as well as a crofter’s farmstead and adjoining 
thatched cottages. 

The long-planned reconstruction of a smithy became possible last 
year, with the acquisition of virtually the complete gear of a village 
smithy which was closing in the north of the Island, and the offer of a 
ruined building in the village of Cregneash which was suitable for 
conversion. ‘The original Cregneash smithy closed over sixty years ago, 
and no trace of this building remains. 

A detailed survey of smithies in the south of the Island, of which the 
siting and local building stone could be closely paralleled to Cregneash, 
was carried out, and the construction of the forge at Cregneash is based 
precisely on measured drawings and photographs of a selected example. 

At the recent opening ceremony local blacksmiths of the older 
generation who had presented gear and provided technical advice were 
entertained by the Manx Museum authorities, and even a horse was 
present for the occasion, 


MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY, BIRMINGHAM 
The Museums Journal for September 1959 contains a very interesting 
article by Keith Dunham on a group of replicas of trade workshops 
which was opened to the public at this museum in August 1958. 
Birmingham has always had a reputation for a multiplicity of trades. 
Some of the old trades are not suitable for reproduction in the confines 
of a craft workshop in a museum, and of many of the others so little 
remains that a comprehensive set of equipment could not be obtained. 
Workshops of as diverse a nature as possible have, however, been 
selected. 

The trades chosen are those of the brass-turner, the action-filer 
(gunmaker), the nailer, the jeweller and the cooper. ‘The workshops of a 
silversmith and a brassfounder had already been laid out and the interest 
shown in them gave impetus to the work on the more recent displays. 

Two of the workshops, those of the jeweller and the action-filer, are 
illustrated, and all are described in detail, together with the accessory 
material, which includes photographs of the craftsmen at work. The 
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exhibition clearly provides an excellent picture of the methods and 
equipment of the crafts in question. 

Although the trades shown in these workshops are of some antiquity, 
they are still carried on in the neighbourhood. Comments by craftsmen 
on ways in which the displays might be improved have always been 
welcomed, so that it is felt that an authentic picture is being presented 
to people who know only modern factories or offices. 


A NEW MUSEUM FOR NOTTINGHAM 


From The Museums Journal, November 1959 

NorrinGHAM Corporation is planning to transform its property in 
Castle Gate, known as Newdigate House and Manor House, into a 
small period museum on the ground floor. The first floor is to be used 
for the display of various exhibits with a particular Nottingham interest. 

The two buildings are adjacent. Newdigate house, a late seventeenth- 
century building, was once the enforced residence of the first Duke of 
Marlborough’s distinguished prisoner of war, Marshall Count Tallard, 
who was captured at Blenheim in August 1704. It was very possibly 
built by Thomas Newdigate, third son of Sir Richard Newdigate (d. 
1722) of Ardbury, Warwickshire. Manor House is an eighteenth-century 
addition to Newdigate House, the back half of which was apparently 
sacrificed to build it. 

The restoration of these houses will probably take a year or eighteen 
months. They should eventually provide in miniature a concise, 
entertaining and instructive summary of some of the domestic features 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Society Meetings 


17 June, 1959 
A MEETING of the Folk-Lore Society was held at University College, 
London, on Wednesday, 17 June, at 7.30 p.m., the President, Sir 
Arthur Waugh, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. The 
election by the Council of the following new member was reported: 
Sir Kenneth Loch. 

A paper was read by Professor Mary Williams, entitled ‘Aspects of 
the Grail’. This was followed by questions and a discussion. 
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14 October, 1959 
A MEETING of the Folk-Lore Society was held at University College, 
London, on Wednesday, 14 October, at 7.30 p.m., the President, Sir 
Arthur Waugh, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previcus meeting were read and confirmed, and 
the election by the Council of the following new members was reported : 
B. W. Andrzejewski, F. W. Parsons, the Rev. E. C. Rowlands, E. H. 5. 
Simmonds, H. L. Shorto, Professor A. L. ‘Tucker, Professor Thelma 
S. James, Professor F. L. Utley, J. J. Barrett, Miss Adel Wilder. 

A paper was read by Dr Katherine Briggs, entitled “The Fairy 
Economy as deduced from Folktales’. ‘This was followed by a general 
discussion in which many members took part, and the meeting closed 
at g p.m. 


18 November, 1959 

A MEETING of the Folk-Lore Society was held at University College, 
London, on Wednesday, 18 November, at 7.30 p.m., the President, Sir 
Arthur Waugh, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

A paper was read by Miss Violet Alford entitled ‘Rough Music or 
Charivari’. The paper was followed by questions and a discussion, and 
the meeting terminated at 9 p.m. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


January 13, 1960: 
Joint Meeting with the English Folk Dance and Song Society, 
Collecting Folk-Songs with Cecil Sharp Miss Mavup KARPELEs 
February 17, 1960: 
Tribal Life in Nepal (illustrated by slides) 
Proressor C, VON FUERER HAIMENDORF 
March 16, 1960: 


Annual General Meeting and Presidential Address 
The Folklore of the Mer-Folk Sir ArTHUR WaAUGH 


Meetings are held at 7.30 p.m. at University College, Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
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Arthurian Literature 
in the Middle Ages 


A COLLABORATIVE HISTORY 


EDITED BY ROGER SHERMAN LOOMIS 


This survey contains contributions from thirty professional 
scholars of five nationalities, who attempt to answer the 
many difficult problems raised by the vast medieval 
literature of the Arthurian cycle. The project was conceived 
by Professor Frappier of the Sorbonne, Professor Vinaver 
of Manchester, and Professor Roger Loomis of Columbia. 
‘,.. magnificent. ... this enthralling book. . . .’ THE TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT Illustrated 633 net 


The Lore and 
Language of 
Schoolchildren 


IONA AND PETER OPIE 


‘Almost ever'y chance innovation in juvenile folk-lore which 
the adult is likely to remember over the past few years 
seems to have been noted. At the same time, many of the 
odds and ends in the book . . . are of authenticated antiquity; 
and the way in which they have survived in oral tradition, 
and reappear in various forms all over the English-speaking 
world . . . is in strict accordance with the findings of 
anthropologists in other fields.’ THE LISTENER 
Mlustrated 35s net 
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